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* 2 1 „ Ed ö Aint. 8 . . | 
* FT is not toithout ſome fic IVR ee _ 
| T own it is with 1 5 ure, that. I have read „ 
pour two Eſſays on Public Worſhip. An attempt . = 


70 eftabliſh Br pure worſhip of the. Supreme 1 
Eſſence, is 4 e > jar A as far beyond | + "_ 

the conceptions of the multitude, as your ſuc-- 1 
ceſs in the enterprize would go beyond even the 
hopes of thoſe philoſophers, „ who” have peace- 
ably and -modeſily retired from the public exer= 
ctſes of religion, becauſe thoſe . in their 


2 ons, do not magnify, but degrade : 
great Being whom they 4 Looking i 
through Nature up to Nature's God. | N 3 
But at the ſam time that it is evident from 2 


= Zhe tenor of your ſentiments, on this great + 
* /«je#, fo far as they appear in theſe two Eſſays, 
that your mind Fr the free exerciſe of its 
powers 7s ge far above the general prejudices 
of the vulgar, yet I cannot help lamenting that 
70 Hou ld be ſo inconſiſtent as to countenance the 
common artifice of bigots, by applying one of the 
cleareſt, moſt expreſſive, and honourable terms 


in our language to perſons equally deſtitute of un- 
derflanding and virtue, the rabble on unbe- - 3 
'' 
Jievers. 8 1 
All coicted men, Sir, whatever Wee 
may be, de eſerve 1 fo be 9 of in terms of diſ- = 
Honour; 9 
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honour ; and in terms expreſſive of their true 
chara&zprs ; but Free-thinking has no affinity 
with vice and falſhood. On the contrary, 
Pree-thinking alone can eftabliſh men in the 
principles of truth and virtue. BEE 

A. Free-thinker ig one who exerciſes the fa- 
culties of his mind with ſincerity: and fortitude 
in the purſuit of truth; without ſuffering him 
felf to be mifled by his own, vicious paſſions, 
ar intimidated by the fear of human authority; 
for if he is a, ſlave, either to his wn. vices, 
er other mens power, he cannat poſſibly. be a. 


Free-thinker, .. 5 


| This, Sir „ is not a character meriting con- 
tempt; on the contrary, it is the moſt: lecaming 


a reaſonable being, and has the ſtrongeſi tendency. 
of any thing ig dead. men to the true dignuty of 
their natures. Aud though few| enquyrers may- 
be able to. diveſt themſelves entixely of the in- 
fluence of prejudice and power, et every. man 
deſerves praiſe and honour in proportion as he 
di veſit bis mind 0 wh nces, and ap- 
proaches to the character of A, ſincere and in- 
par tial lover of: truth. % 1 . 
I is na more diſpon 


| wrable to Free-thinking 
that ſome bad men have-called themſelues Free- 
thinkers, than it ic 0 the Chriſtian. Religion, 
Aal led, and. poifoncd, and maſſacred in. the 
name of JESUS. In every age and in every. 
country bad men. will call themſelves: by honour 
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able. names ; ſometimes to. the diſadvantage. of. - 


the moff reſpeftable 1n/titutions and OTOy 5 
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the outſides ; they will examine whether ib 


8 all perſons nat according to their aſſume 


know them, _. „ OTA 

Ide not nan, Sir, to interrupt you, of ts 
divert your attention from the main. ſubjet? of 
your Eſſays.  Fwifs td bear what you, have ta 
ay; and ſhall hear it with catidour, as the 
ſubjeft is of gteut importance, and ſtands in need 
of all the light you can throw upon it x but if 
you will pleaſe to conſider who are the men that 

ave moſt effeftually counter-atted the malignant 
f F falſe religion ; > have diffuſed 
abroad that gentle light which it is to be hoped 
will ſhine more and more unto perfect day; and 
from which: the'hobgoblins' and chimeras of ſpi- 


ritual darkneſs have retired with diſgrace; 7 


you will pleaſe to recollett from what cauſe the 
bleſſed Spirit of Toleration has taken its riſe, 
and extended its benign influence even over the 
regions of ſpiritual tyranny, ſo that thoſe worſt 
monſters of falſe religion, Inquiſitions and In- 


but wiſe and penetrating nen will not 72 * F I 


names and the things. agre?; and endeavour 4 = 


but real characters. By their fruits they will . 


# 
- 
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quiſitors, that were once ſo formidable, are now 


only objects of contempt and ridicule ; if you will 
candidly review the flate of government and re- 
ligion, of the ſciences, and of all the arts that 


contribute to the ſupport and ornament of life. 
when the human Ae toere held N 
religion, and trace out their rapid and aſtoniſp- 
ing progreſs fnce ſome bright Geniuſes, for ever 
fo be bel 


in veneration, dargd to break their 
| chains, 
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chains, and appeal from. authority. o reaſon, _ 
And the nature of things, you. cannot but ac- 
hnowledge that it is chiefly to the free progreſs 
of the mind in the ſearch of truth; and the 
ill voice of philoſophy, that we are indebted 
or the principal advantages we at preſent enjoy. 
And that all further reformation can only be ex- 
pected to ariſe from the ſame ſource. .__ 
And when you have duly conſidered theſe 
things, I hope from your apparent candour and 


'% ou g 6 3 f . | | ; 
benevolence you will do more juſtice to the cha- 
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This letter is anſwered in the fourth 
May: „ 
. . | 
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: - is temporum felicitate, 151 e que velit, 
5 N gue ſontias dicere lieet. ee Tetrus. 5 
i HE liberty 955 an Engliſhman both of ; 
ſpeaking and writing, is a ſubje&t dif- | 


ult to. ſay any thing upon, that may ſeem 
w_eyen in phraſeology. The attempts 
| de to reſtrain it have been branded with 


famy, and its bleſſings and praiſes have been | 
lebrated in the higheſt ſtrains. Like all 
e advantages of life, we can ſeldom enjoy. 
without reſtraint ; and there are ſeveral 
| ings to make us apprehenſive when our 
= B 5 claims 


wg 


. claims to it are the moſt unexceptionable. 
Civil liberty, country, is a Subject of 
general diſquiſition ; ; it 1s well underſtood, 
and great degrees of it are enjoyed. Religi- 
ous liberty is not ſo well underſtood, and but 
ſmall degrees of it are enjoyed. This is not 
owing to the bigotry or zeal of our rulers. 
The weapons only of perſecutionremain; its 
legions are waſted and gone. They may ſerve 
upon ſome occaſions, in terrorem; and till 
men forget the pains they gave, they will 
affect their imaginations and reſtrain their li- 
berty. I am one of thoſe imprudent men, 
who have thrown off all fear of theſe things. 

I can diſregard the fangs of a monſter, when 
any circumſtance has put it out of his power 
to deſtroy me. The monſters of perſecution 
and falſe zeal, are like the beaſts in the Tow- 
er; they growl; and bowl, and threaten; it 
is their nature to do ſo ; but they are heard 
with unconcern. The ſtate of religious li- 
berty 1 conſider rather as neglected, than in- 
— oy any late eee, It has 
lately 
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r 3 * 1 
lately been but ſeldom a matter of a public” 1 if 4 
NCET z and with an cecleſiatical conſtitu- 7270 £2 
rin, , which. i narrow illiberal, and ill #4 «aff — 
contrived, there are ſome caſes in which we * ; 
are as much at liberty, as we could be under 
the moſt judicious and liberal government. | 
In the uſe of this liberty, I addreſs the public 
on a ſubject which I have much at heart, and 
which I wiſh to engage attention. Without 
pretending to be a ſaint, and having my 
ſhare of the weakneſſes and failings of hu- "= 
manity, I am grieved at the preſent ſ ſtate of * 2 3 f 
religion. 1 2 agree with thoſe who attribute = 
76 the want of i its influence, molt of thoſe 
evils which are the reproach of the preſent 8 
times, 1 underſtand religion as implying wor i + 
every moral obligation, and animating the = 2.418 
whole by the ſublime principle of piety. This e 8 "SY | 
1 conceive to be the religion of Chriſt. The Nato 8 3 1 
proviſion made by God for the ſecurity * Ens E 3 
influence of religion, are at preſent out 

the queſtion, and are never a ſubject of ani- 
madverſion. Thoſe made by men have not 
0 B 2 Ea the 
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che ſame we PJ and they are'open t to every 
one who writes and ſpeaks with decency and 
good { ſenſe,” Among theſe are the various nie os 
thods of public worſhip which are exhibited” 
in the world. They are like all human inſti” 
tütions, imperfect and ineffectual as to many 
of their moſt important purpoſes. In Eng- 
land this! is more remarkably the caſe than in 
any other country in the world. Popery 
keeps its votaries in ignorance, and its devo- 


tion is ſuited to that ignorance. In England, 
every avenue to knowled ge 1s thrown open, 
and men carry on their enquiries at their 
pleaſure. But their devotion is not ſuited to 
their knowledge. | "They may become as en- 
] lightened as a Newton, and as rational as a 
Locke, but they muſt worſhip on the princi- 
cl MY 2 ples of a Calvin, an in the words of a of a Cran- 
1 mer. This has been owing” to various 
Fat 4. 4 25 cauſes, which have produced an inattention 
„ religious part of our conſtitution, but 
men it bas been found immediately to affect 
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Mn operations of our civil government. 
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is ſo enormous, and the people in. it; who may 
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: + 5 1 5 

ſome of the clergy have attempted to FAD 
open the Church to rational and philoſophi- 
cal principles; but they have not yet ſuc- | 
ceeded. Their attempts however have been 1 4 
treated with a decency. and candour, which Nenad 
does ſome honour to the preſent age. The 2 chat. 
virtues of the times are moderation and can- LC ene 
dour. Our governors hear petitions. with bend {i 
temper, and refuſe them with decency; and 
though: they will not legally tolerate, yet _ 
they connive at almoſt all prinaiples and prac- 

tices which ſave the appearance of religion, 


The language of their conduct ſeems to be, 
„% We will not alter our preſent conftitu- © N jag 


tion; but while we think you are good ſub: Beek 1 $7754 be | 
jects and honeſt men, you may worſhip God * EY 
as you pleaſe.” I am glad to find, by private 
converſation, that many perſons are diſpoſed 
to avail themſelves of this public Food temper; 1 
and to provide a form of prayer upon princi- 1 4 I i 
ples leſs confined than the preſent, My aim A 
is to bring theſe people to act. This place 
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A happen to think alike on a ſubject, are often 
fo diſperſed, that I know of no method of 
bringing them together, and inducing them 
to coincide in any deſign, but by calling on 
them in the papers. I wiſh not to engage in 
controverſies with Bigots in or out of the 
Church. Thoſe who are ſatisfied with the 
preſent book of Common. Prayer, may remain 
where they are; and thoſe who like the ex- 
temporary ſervices of the Diſſenters, may go 
to Meeting as uſual. My only deſire is to 
ſee a Liturgy provided for thoſe who like 
. neither, and who either go to no place of 
„/ q worſhip, or go with no edification. 'T know 
43 0 he the zealots of all denominations are ſo per- 
ere, that they had rather ſee people go to 
| . Ino place of worſhip, and Joſe all ſenſe of 
| devotion, than ſee them engaged in any wor- 
Chi p different from their own. It is very 
poſſible, that in the proſecution of our de- 
ſign, we may find ſome obſtructions from 
ſuch n The — Churchman may 
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133 
damn us; and the ſly Preſbyterian may d- 
fame us, This will be a ſmall inconvenience 
compared with the advantages which will 
ariſe to the public and to us from the fair 
and honeſt purſuit of ſuch a deſign, which 

I ſhall endeavour to Hoige out in a future 
. e 85 
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like the Motions of 1 1 (Or bs., 


may have their proper Mations, hs Jer ill 
are quietly carried by the higher Motion of 
the Primum Mobile. Bacon. 


NE E D not firain the words of my lord 

Bacon to apply them to religious deno- 
4 |  minations, for they are all factions, The 
'K (res 0 wiſdom of our knceſtors has been thought to 
| TOES SAR LEG, EGS 


A 


f * Rae cad. have failed them when they made the go- 
1 * 4 > ” yernment liable to become a party in any 
F b- 5 religious diſpute, and enliſted the king of 
= any religious ſect, If this was an error, we 
have now only to lament it; for whatever 
. patriots may pretend, it is not at this time 
practicable to make any material changes in 
our conſtitution, Luxury debilitates the hu- 
man mind, and we can now expect nothing 


great and noble from it. It is s wiſe, and it 
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is virtuous only by fits; the higheſt exertion 
of its wiſdom is to form an expedient, and 
its virtues are only little, occaſional, tran- 
ſitory, ſentiments. Leaving, therefore, the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of things as they are, I mean 
to ſhew, in what reſpect the introduction of a 
liturgy, formed upon the moſt, liberal prin-  _- 
ciples, will be of advantage to the vublic, I.. 


and deſerve the approbation and e = | 
2 


of government. 3 nen 
It is well known that there are in London . 


many thouſands who hardly ever go to an 1 
church or meeting-houſe, becauſe they. do bet . 72 Za 
not_approye_of the ſervices; and that they ne il 
are perſons eſteemed for their characters, and ( 
honoured for their underſtandings. The loſs cu 454 1 | 
of ſo much benefit as would ariſe to theſe f E 
people from a public ſervice on theix n e 
principles, is a loſs to the ſtate, which every 
real politician knows how 10 eſtimate. Men | = 
cannot be uſeful, or good for any thing, ES : N ö 
when they have loſt the great principles of a "x 
moral character. It is not neceſſary they _ 
8 788 „ eue 
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Thould be ſuperſtitious or fanatical, but it is 
neceſſary they ſhould be pious, It may be 
ſaid, that a ſenſe of piety is to be preſerved 
without public worſhip, I will not ſay that 
this is impoſſible ;- but I never ſaw an in- 


ſtance of it. My acquaintance may be ſup- 


poſed to have been- among perſons of my 
own principles; and ſuch an inſtance would 


Not have eſcaped me where its rarity would 


have fixed my attention. I know not many 
things fo diſgraceful to humanity as the man- | 
ners and converſation of what is, called a 
Free-thinker. I have flown with eagerneſs 


to a company of wits, and never failed re- 


turning diſappointed and mortified. Nothing 
has been ſo remarkable in them as a low and 


vulgar impiety. All enthuſiaſm, and all re- 


ligious dogma's, may be contemptible, and 
Chriſtianity itſelf may not be from heaven; 
yet if there is a Being who created us, who 
has made us happy, and deſerves our honour 


and love, the oaths and licentious expreſſi- 


ons of modern philoſophers and wits are un- 
3 - becoming 


. 


1 ] 


becoming a/ reaſonable creature, and a re- 


proach to his character and pretenſions. I 
attribute this to the want of thoſe impreſ- 
ſions which would be made by public wor- 


ſhip; and, in ſame of my acquaintance, 1 
lament it as more their misfortune than their 


fault. They reverence the works of God, 
and nature in all her appearances is their 
idolatry; but they have not been accuſtomed 
to direct their thoughts to the Deity in acta 
of devotion, or to cheriſh thoſe affections 
which are e W by public 
worſhip. 


I need not take great pains to prove that | 


this is an injury to the public. Public virtue 
and happineſs are as general ſums from the 


characters and actions of individuals; ; and 


no man is a villain without prejudice to his 
country. The want of religious principles 
in ſuch numbers as are thoſe of philoſophers, 
poets, wits, and free-thinkers, muſt have very 


pernicious conſequences. Their examples 


are followed by great numbers, who, on the 


credit 


might be found to be the caſe every d Nath 


{m3 


a credit of their underſtandings, give implicitly. 
into their opinions and manners. Here a 


bigot might interrupt me, and ſay that the 
devotion of theſe people cannot be ſecured 


without neglecting the principles of our reli- 


gion. I know of no principles of Chriſtianity 


that can, with propriety, be brought into 


public worſhip, and hinder the devotion of 


a conſcientious Deiſt. The worſhip of God 


is in its nature ſimple, plain, and founded on 
indiſputable truths : there can be no room 
in it for principles that are doubtful; and 


the duties it ſhould immediately influence 


are the weightier matters of the law. Mat- 
ters of debate and ſtrife ſhould never be 
brought into the preſence of God; they 
defeat the purpoſes of worſhip ; they con- 
tract the heart, inſtead of enlarging it, and 
debaſe our piety into. ſpleen, I believe this 


Athanaſian Creed, and other unc 


7 * 


parts of our public ſervice, are read in "be 


church. Thoſe who have not ſenſe enough 
to 


der the ——— . e 


This is the caſe of all the ink as e of, | 
{eRaries, who often ptay and praiſe: in pure 
ſpite,.. I once knew a mixed aſſembly of their. 
divines who were ſtruggling for the dominion 
of an ignorant part of the country. When 
che champion of one party got into, the pul- 
pit to pray, the leader of the other walked: 
out; knowing he ſnhould be inſulted in the 
prayer. To heighten the triumph of the 
former, it rained heavily, and his opponent 
had very little ſhelter. In the true ſpirit of 
free prayer he brought in all the points in 
controverſy, and confuted them in the name 
of the Lord. Every man in the Meeting- 
houſe underſtood him as not only making 
God a party to his opinions, but lengthen- 
ing his prayer to diſtreſs his antagoniſt; and 

his friends have boaſted that he prayed for 
two hours, and kept his adverſary all the 
** in the rain. 


I point 


"s 1 Fe be. 

1 point out theſe things i ar Gene U 
conveniencies of what are called dex ius 
when they are not kept out of public wor- 
ſhip. I really know of no doctrine of Chri- 
ſtianity, beſides itsmoral and pious maxims, 
which has not been, and is not now, in 
eontroverſy. While this is the caſe, they 
cannot be introduced into a religious ſervice 
without impiety to God, and injury to our- 
felves. I, therefore, recur to my principle, 
that a liturgy ſhould: have nothing in it 
which might be objected to by 9 
good 4 man in "nn world. 
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and wrote ſo much about conſcien ce, and 


ſhrine of piety, or to propoſe, even in their 
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FHILE I was preparing an eſſay 
for the preſs, an ingenious friend 
called on me, and expreſſed his approbation 
of the ſpirit of liberty which I diſcovered in 
my laſt. He ſaid, it was the great reproach 
of religioniſts that they had been hitherto - 
ſtrangers to toleration ; had worſhipped God 

upon party- principles, and in ill humour 
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with one another; that even their free- in- 1 
—_— 
quirers, and free-thinkers, who have talked ä 


candour, and liberty, had not hearts ſuffi- 
ciently enlarged to drop their diſputes at the 


ſpeculations, a purely religious and moral 

worſhip, That Sir Thomas More was the 

only ol one he knew of, .. this ſubjeR,. 
breathed 
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of Harry the Eighth ? 
«© More, a Papiſt, a man who died a mar- 


{f:a66 33 
breathed the true ſpirit of humanity, He 


then referred to ſome paſſages in the hiſtory 


of Utopia, which 1 ſhall give the reader 
from the tranſlation of Warner. Though I 
had read the book ſome years ago, they were 
entirely out of my memory, and I recog- 
nized them with that ſurprize, and that im- 
perfect ſenſe of ſhame, with which our phi- 


loſophers may be ſuppoſed to ſee their diſ- 
coverics hinted at, and anticipated by, the 


genius of a Bacon. I was not ſo much hurt 
at having loſt the honour of firſt ſtarting a 
liberal ſentiment, as humbled at the diſho- 


nour to that improved age, which 1 had 
thought myſelf happy to be born in, and 
which was ſaid to exhibit the wiſdom and 
excellence to which things have been arriv- 
ing in a ſucceſſion of centuries. * What 


dc are we, but where we were in the time 
Sir Thomas 


« tyr to the moſt uncharitable of all reli- 
6 gions ;=— am I referred to him for the 
& tru 


ec true principles of · Chriſtian charity, and 
ce the only pious and benevolent plan of 
ce public-worſhip??———T ran over, in my* 
mind, all the celebrated names which had 
ever been ſacted to liberty. I could recol- 
let no man who had expreſſed a wiſh be- 
yond the ſafety of his own party: and in 
this favourite principle of purely moral and 
ſpiritual worſhip, I was obliged to acknow+» 
ledge Sir Thomas More as my maſter. His 
ſentiments are in themſelves ſo noble, and, 


conſidering his religious opinions and cir- 


cumſtances, they ſhew a heart ſo truly ami- 
able and excellent, that they will ever rank 
him among the greateſt ornaments of human 
nature. My apology for the length of the 
quotations is, that they correſpond with 
thoſe ideas which I had begun to arrange 
for this eſſay; and that after having read 
them, it was impoſſible I ſhould avoid the 
appearance of plagiariſm.— — In Utopia, 
& there are ſeveral forts of religions, not 
« only in different parts of the iſland, but 
C „even 
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70 
ct even in every town: ſome worſhipping 
ce the ſun, others the moon, or one of the 
ec planets. Some worſhip ſuch men as have 
% been eminent in former times for virtue 
« or glory, not only as ordinary deities, 
| & but as the ſupreme God: yet the greater 
& and wiſer ſort of them worſhip none of 
« theſe, but adore one eternal, inviſible, 
« and incomprehenſible Deity, as a being 
« that is far above all our apprehenſions, 
cc that is ſpread over the whole univerſe, 
« not by his bulk, but by his power and 
c virtue; him they call the Father of all; 
cc and acknowledge that the beginnings, the 
& increaſe, the progreſs, the viciſſitudes, and 
ce the end of all things come only from Him; 
<« nor do they offer divine honours to any 
« but to Him alone, And, indeed, though 
« they differ concerning other things, yet 
c all agree in this, that they think there 
& is one ſupreme Being has made and 

<< governs the world, whom they call, in- 
ce the language of their country, Mithras. 
| c“ They 
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00 They differ in this, that one thinks the God. 
& whom he worſhips is the ſupreme. Being 

« and. another thinks that his idol is that 


God; but they all agree in one principle, 
cc that whoever i is this ſupreme Being, he i is 


< alſo that great Eſſence to whoſe glory and 
% majeſty all honours are aſcribed by the 
6 conſent of all nations. By degrees, they 
« fall off from the various ſuperſtitions that 
ce are among them, and grow up to that one 
« religion which i is the beſt, and moſt in re- 
« queſt; and there is no doubt to be made, 
« hut chat all the others had vaniſhed 

« long ago, if ſome of thoſe who adviſed. 
« them to lay aſide their ſuperſtitions had 
not met with fore unhappy accidents, 
which being conſidered as inflicted by hea- 


« ven, made them afraid, that the gods whoſe 


C worſhip had like to have been abandoned, 


r had interpoſed, and revenged themfelyes. 


< on thoſe who deſpiſed their authority. 
Though there are many different forms 
< af religion among them, yet al theſe, how: 


C 2 ce various 


; $8 1 
et various ſoever, agree in the main point, 
« which is the worſhipping the divine eſ- 
« ſence; and, therefore, there is nothing to 
« be ſeen or heard of in their temples, in 
<< which the ſeveral perſuaſions among them may 
cc not agree; for every ſect performs thoſe 
cc rites that are peculiar to them in their pri- 
& vate houſes ; nor is there any thing in the 
ce public-worſhip that contradicts the parti- 
© cular ways of thoſe different ſets. There 
& are no images for God in their temples, 
« ſo that every one may repreſent him to his 
ce thoughts according to the way of his reli- 
& gion; nor do they call this one God by 
e any other name but that of Mithras, which 
<« 1s the common name by which they all 
«expreſs the divine Eſſence, whatſoever 
ce otherwiſe they think it to be; nor are there 
&« any prayers among them but ſuch as every one 
F them may uſe without prejudice to his own 
« opinion.” Hiſtory of Utopia, p. 195 and 214. 
I ſhall now conſider this point as ſet- 
tled, That all diſputed opinions ſhould be ex- 
hy - cluded 


E 
cluded public-worſhip ; and that all honeſt, 
pious men, Calvaniſts, Arians, Socinians, 
Jews, Turks, and Infidels, might and ought 

| to worſhip God together in ſpirit and in 

truth. The man who objects to this, may. 
be eminent in a party; but in the eſtimation 
of every one who has cultivated his mind by 
true philoſophy; or by thoſe principles which 
are really to be found in the words of Chriſt; 
and eſpecially. in the eſtimate of that God 
who ſees his creatures with an equal eye, he 
is a weak and contemptible bigot, 
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re 1 did e could apply this ſen- 
1 timent of Tacitus, in ſome meaſure, to 
the preſent tines, I Would net take the trou- 
ble of writing theſe Effays ; for they are in- 
tended to promote à deſign, in which good 
men alone can find their account, or be ma- 
terially and laſtingly ſerviceable, A man 
who is void of principles, had better remain, 
where prepoſſeſſions and cuſtoms will keep 
him in a crowd; and where he may paſs 
very well in the multitude. A mad ambition 
only can induce a man to fly in the face of 
eſtabliſhed opinions, while he believes them 
to be true, or when he is not perſuaded they 
are falſe. Schemes of intereſt of this kind 
a have deen formed; but a man muſt be 


ignorant, 
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ignorant, to conſider them otherwiſe, than 
as bubbles, forced, unnatural, and liable to 


be deſtroyed , by the ſlighteſt circumſtances, 
In every undertaking, there is a kind of ho- 
neſty neceſſary to its ſucceſs; There are 


and the event depends on fidelity to thoſe 
principles. In proportion as our prineiples 


are excellent, will be the degree of integrity 
we ſhall want. We may enter into the 
views of a party, à church, or a conventicle; 


with that very imperfect honeſty which we 


find in. our aſſociates, and which will permit 
us to warp our dohſciences ſo as to fit the ge- 
neral body. But where the view is firhply 


virtuous and good, we have no uſe for any 
thing but integrity. 1 write here under a 
diſadvantage. The opinion of the world 


may be againſt me. The world and I nia 
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man is, what he thinks proper to þtofeſs bim⸗ 
ſelf. 1 regard pretenſions as problems which | 
L am to analyze, and may find to hold out a 
falſehood. Indeed I am inelined to preſume 
them falſe, when they are made with the leaſt 
oſtentation. If therefore, I want an honeſt 
man or a faithful friend, I do not ſeek him 
at Church, at Meeting, at Prayers, or at Sa- 
craments. I find moſt people there, either 
practiſing over the arts of hypocriſy, or ſo 
buſy about their own ſalvation, and their 
hearts ſo taken up and filled by their own con- 
cerns, that I can have no ſhare in them. The 
excellent ones of the earth I have often ſtum- 
bled upon in the path of misfortune, ſome- 
times in that of vice. A man of native 
goodneſs can hardly fail in ſuch a world as 
this, to become the dupe of artifice; to be 
led out of the way by the fire of his own 
mind, and to have his virtues run into vices. 
This is my man however. I take him with 
his faults. I take him for his faults, becauſe 
WOO me to underſtand him, and ſhew 735 

— him 
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kin to be a man; * formal, the harmleſs, 
and the undefiled; are like objects in a thick 
cloud; they are falſe and dangerous. I ſpeak: 
this as a matter of experience. I was educa- 
ted among the Saints; and I now live, thank 


God, among Sinners. With the former, 


the whole art of life was concealment; put 
out the light, and then. — Their Nags 
purity and perfection is like the Pope 8 in- 
fallibility, a cover to a great number of er- 
rors and ſins. I declare on the word of a 
man of honor, and one who knows the 
world, that of all the Sinners I ever met | 
with, the Saints are by -far the greateſt, At 
the ſame time, therefore, that from realgzin- 
ciples of toleration and candour, I could 


wiſh every man to go on in his own way, I 
think it neceſſary to declare, that in order to 
form a ſociety, I have no deſign on mere 
religioniſts, or to deprive the churches of 
their preſent lights. My good men may be 
ſuch, a ſaint would piouſly ſpit upon; and 

| my 


FE 
my dependance will be on that general ho- 


nour and integrity, which may be often ſeen 
in unfortunate and improper circumiſtarices, 


and under names and appellations of ignomi- 
ny and diſgrace. ] have here a particular 


view to thoſe Who go under the name of free- 
thinkers. I find by a letter left with the 
PWliſher, that I muſt be explicit with theſe 


gentlemen. I do not think it neceſſary to 
anſwer every thing which may be thrown in 


the way of theſe papers. This letter falls in 


with my ſubject, and the author writes like 
a gentleman as well as a man of ſenſe, I 
mean, however, to anſwer him only in a 
way; as the moſt obliging, becauſe 


the leaſt likely to tire him. 


Since I have attempted to write any thing 


| for the public, I have often found myſelf 


retarded and perplexed by words not only 
equivocal, but bearing oppoſite and contra- 
dictory fignifications, I could give many 
inſtances, if I had time, That under con- 


fideration will be ſufficient to my preſent pur- 
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poſe. Free · chinking is a rerm of the greateſt 
, honor, or of the greateſt reproach. A writer 
? may fait his particular view. Some circum- 
tance thould always mark his meaning, un- 
5 leis among various fignifications, one has 
R been generally received. I think this to de 
, the caſe of free-thinking, that in the Engliſh, 
: language it is a term of reproach. This in- 
R deed, may have been owing to circumſtances 
R in forming the language, not much to its 
p 
[ 
1 
p 


honor. Every language is affected by the 
principles and manners of the people. We 

are often ſtruck with improprieties in the 
phraſes of our neighbours, which we im- 
mediately trace into their prepoſſeſſions and 
uſages, We do not ſee our own, from the in- 


f fluence of the habits which produce them. 
That the term free-thinker is a reproach, 
may be not ſo much to the diſhonour of 
| thoſe who have borne, as of thoſe who have 

given the appellation. It may be a proof 


among others, that thelanguage was formed 
while 


1 
my dependance will be on that general ho- 
nour and integrity, which may be often ſeen 
in unfortunate and improper circumſtances, 
and under names and appellations of ignomi- 
ny and diſgrace. I] have here a particular 
view to thoſe who go under the name of free- | 
thinkers. I find by a letter left with the 
Wiiſher, that I muſt be explicit with theſe 
gentlemen, I 40 not think it neceſſary to 
anſwer every thing which may be thrown in 
the way of theſe papers. This letter falls in 
with my ſubject, and the author writes like 
a gentleman as well as a man of ſenſe, I 
mean, however, to anſwer him only in a 
general way; as the moſt obligiag, becauſe 
the leaſt likely to tire him. | 
Since I have attempted to write any thing 
for the public, I have often found myſelf 
retarded and perplexed by words not only 
equivocal, but bearing oppoſite and contra- 
dictory ſignifications. I could give many 
inſtances, if I had time. That under con- 
fideration will be — to my preſent pur- 
poſe. 
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poſe, Free-thinking is a term of the greateſt 


honot, of of the greateſt reproach. A writer 


is therefor e jaſtified. in uſing, it as the ſenſe 
may fait his particular view. Some circum- 
leſs among various ſignifications, one has 
the caſe of free · thinking, that in the Engliſh 
language it is a term of reproach. This in- 
deed, may have been owing to circumſtances 
in forming the language, not much to its 
honor. Every language is affected by the 
principles and manners of the people. We 
are often ſtruck with improprieties in the 
phraſes of our neighbours, which we im- 
mediately trace into their prepoſſeſſions and 


uſages,” We do not ſee our own, from the in- 


fluence of the habits which produce them. 
That the term free-thinker is a reproach, 
may be not ſo much to the diſhonour of 
thoſe who have borne, as of thoſe who have 


given the appellation. It may be a proof 


2 others, that che language was formed 
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while the people were illiberal and bigotted. 
believe this to be the fact. On the other 
hand, I haue ſo great an opinion of the influ- 
ence of truth, that I cannot help ſuppoſing, 
if the multitude of free-thinkers had been truly 
and honeſtly ſo, they would long ſince, have 
wiped off their reproach. I neverknew a ſtrug- 
gle between truth and falſehood, but the for- 
mer prevailed, "if its abettor was faithful to its 
intereft.” Free. thinkers would not have been 
ſo generally ill-treated, if they had been 
faithful to their own principles, But they 
have ever been remarkable for concealing or 
denying them. The Pſalmiſt ſays, & the 
& fool ſaid in his heart, there is no God.” 
Men have had recourſe to infidelity, after 
| they had become vicious, They threw off 
the reſtraints of education, becauſe they 
were reſtraints, not becauſe they were im- 
proper ones, Their enemies availed them- 
ſelves of their miſconduR, and having it in 
their power to point at vice and free · think- 


ing 


[ 3 
owing to grace, or prudence, or what you. 
pleaſe, I am only relating the fact. The 
law may be ſaid to be at total enmity with 
the goſpel. I have. ſeldom of late met a i 
Lawyer, who would not be aſhamed to be - ii 
thought a chriſtian. In all the inferior 
ranks of life, religious duties are matters of 
very little concern, and religion furniſnes 
the principal topicks of coarſe and vulgar 
wit. — The mob only are good chriſtians, 
They believe every tittle of what is ſaid to 
them (for they cannot read) at the Taber- 
nacle, at the Lock, and in thoſe orthodox = 
churches which have been taken into the A 1 q 
department of our American Secretary, Thei} 
have ever loved wonders and miracles ; and 
no religion would do for them; but ſuch as 
would permit them to be debauched and 
wicked here ; clothe them with borrowed 
righteouſneſs; and ſend them to heaven 
hereafter. But the mob in ſuch matters as 
the ſubject of this eſſay, are like the loweſt 


order 


1321 
order of the Roman people, who had no in- 
fluence on the public elections. Our gene- 
ral opinions and principles are introduced 
without the knowledge of the common peo- 
ple; and they might never hear of them if 
we could keep clear of contention, —Taking 
my numbers therefore, as I do, from thoſe 
only who form opinions, and are accuſtomed 
to think, I am perſuaded the majority is on 
the ſide of free-thinking. And yet free- 
thinking is not honourable, Tt continues to 
be a term of reproach, It ſeems to he the 
buſineſs of free-thinkers to enquire into the 
_ reaſons of this; and to remove them if they 
can. People will then make the diſtinction 
which they want; and honor them for their 
conduct, even if they ſhould not approve 
their opinions.—T am perfectly liberal my- 
ſelf on this ſubject. I know many free- 
thinkers, who are truly ſuch; who are an 
honor to human nature; and who, while 

they believe Chriſt to be a mere man, and in- 
= ; ferior 
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fertor to ſome of our: philoſophers, ae 
the weightier matters of the law, with mort 
exatneſs,” and in a better manner than any: 


not: ſa their numbers are great. The mal- 
titude of them, are like that of chriſtians; a 
diſgrace to their principles. One indelible 
reproach. of free-thinkers. would be, their 
continuing to diſregard the religious duties 
of a truly philoſophical piety... TD heir objec- 
tion to public worſhip ariſes from its being 
formed on partial, and problematical princi- 
ples. Why have they not attempted to ex- 
hibit a better? The fa ſame toleration, which 


is now. extended to the diſſenters in every 


opinion they chuſe to advance, would ſurely 
be allowed to the genuine principles of natu+ 
ral religion, and for the accomodation of 
thoſe perſons who are the principal orna- 
ments of all our profeſſions. They would even 


be joined by great numbers of the moſt liberal 


chriſtians, who are offended at the narrow 
1 f A © - * D ſpirit 
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ſpirit of the preſent churches, and who would 


glory in giving the moſt unqueſtionable as 
well as moſt pleaſing proof of that charity 
which is their firſt duty and higheſt honor. 
My only view in writing theſe eſſays is 
to induce honeſt and good men of all opi- 
nions and of all religions, to try whether 
they can humanize themſelves ſo far, as to come 
into a place of public worſhip ; and without 
quarrelling, without rancour or malice to 
one another, agree to offer to God, that 
ſervice which they all allow to be his due. 
The pleaſing and happy conſequences of 
ſuch an event, are not to be deſcribed, or 
cafily imagined. My own fancy is ſo warm- 
ed with the view, that I will not © tru Wy 
ſelf to her guidance, | | 
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which is kept in view in all theſe eſſays, 
comes, at this time, unſeaſonably, and is 


unneceſſary, as there are other deſigns which 
include it, and which it may obſtruct. This 


is my only reaſon for conſidering the pre- 
ſent ſtate of patriotiſm, and our late projects 
of reformation. 


# 


I ſuppoſe that in all countries, Tam ſure 


that in ours, the general plans of public ad- 
vantage are actuated by the ſpirit of the 


times. That of the preſent times is ſelfiſh- 
neſs. I mention this not as a reproach to 
the people, but as a natural conſequence of 


that attention to commerce which is thought 
to have contributed ſo much to our opulence 
and glory. If this be a fact, I propheſy, by 
the mere inſpiration of common ſenſe, that 

W our 
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our patriotiſm is in vain. It is not poſſible 
that ſclfiſhneſs ſhould produce public- ſpi- 
rited plans. And what i is os: it is a 
that never admits of reformation. I have 
known all kinds of profligacy quitted; upon 
the beſt principles ; but I never knew a ſel- 
fiſh man reform. If I: did not diſlike me- 
lancholy offices, I would turn the views of 
my countrymen to the declenſion and ruin 
of all commercial ſtates, and point out thoſe 
prineiples which occaſioned them. —But I 
wiſh rather to have recourſe to thoſe expe- 
dients, which, if they do not put off our 
evil day, will give intervals of pleaſure and 
glory, at a time when the decay of all public 
ſpirit, and the intire corruption of the po- 
litical body might caſt around us an un- 


pleating 1 this principle I 


10 


like the acquiſition, o or improvement of taſte 
for the arts. As Virtuoſi, we are quitting 


the faſtidiouſneſs and barbariſm of our Go- 
thic 


ic 
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* 
thic anceſtors; our eyes are almoſt recan- 
ciled to ſimplicity; and we even copy the 
antique. This is the road to nature; and 
it is to be hoped we ſhall in time equal 
thoſe gems and ſtatues and paintings, which 
we now imitate with ſo. much ſucceſs and 
credit, Our government may become arbi- 
trary and ineffeCtual ; our religion a ſervile 
ſuperſtition; and our people loſe all the ſpi- 
rit and rights of Engliſhmen. The arts will 
preſerve our exiſtence; they will form a kind 
of commerce, and furniſh our ſupport; they 
will humanize our manners ; implant a ſort 
of veneration of us in all neighbouring ſtates; 
they will give us, as they have given Rome, 
ſome ſecurity and credit, inſtead of that glo- 
ry and power, which we ſhall loſe, as ſhe 


did, when we have loſt our virtue. 


Upon the ſame principle, I have rejoiced 5 


In ſeveral improvements which have been 


made in the education of our youth. I wiſh 
this to become a greater object of attention. 
23 It 


BR 
It is the beſt antidote | to "hs poiſon that is 
deſtroying us. 

As to the projects of patriotiſm, I held 
them in very little eſteem ; they are deſtitute 
of that ſpirit, which alone can give them cre- 
dit, and which would almoſt inſure their ſuc- 
ceſs, I do not ſay this, under the influence of 
a party; for I have no connection with any; 
but as a man entirely perſuaded, that there 
is hardly a ſpark of public ſpirit left among 
us; and that our deſigns miſcarry, becauſe 
we deſerve not to ſucceed, I am far from 
thinking there are not evils to remove and 
grievances to redreſs ; and that many of the 
requeſts made at the throne have not been 
reaſonable and proper, But I ſhould refuſe 
every thing to the devil. Our applications 
. were made either at improper times, on'im- 
proper motives, or by improper people. The 
men ſpoke their leſſon; and with the effect 
which a leſſon will generally have.— The 
preſent times are too enlightened to be eaſily 
impoſed upon by pretenſions; and yet moſt 

of 
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ef our virtues are pretended; It is commom 
to ſee perſons play their ſentiments, and their 
profeſſions againſt one another, with no ef- 
feck in the world but to confirm the bad opi- 
nion they had ever entertained; for nothing 
can be more exact than the knowledge they 
have of one another; - It is ſo in public vol 
and the yiphiriths on which ey are bt | 
are like the feveral parts of a farce; they 
are underſtood to be fo by the actors on 
both ſides; and N a drunken mob is im- 


poſed upon. I mean not to condemg 
' the oppoſition altogether, It is made up, 2s 
all other bodies, of individuals of various 
characters; and 1 ſincerely honour every 
man among them who is aQtuated by the 
principles he profeſſes. Indeed, I eſtimate 
the party, as the angel did Sodom, accord- 
ing to the number of good men to be found in 
it, Theſe are the people that keep the whole 
from diſgrace ; and nat the public pretenſions, - 

9 4 or 


or the public conduct of the party. Nothing 
is more fallacious than that the private and pub- 
lic characters of men ſhould be kept aſunder. 
Can the ſame fountain ſend forth ſweet | waters 
and bitter; If a man's mind is bad, he, may 
do for a Methodiſt by the help of. irreſiſtible, 
grace 3 but no grace can make him a pa- 
triot. I ſpeak not of venial ſlips, and youth- 
ful follies; I ſpeak not of any thing imme - 
diately ſpringing from the paſſions; but of 
formed and determined characters, when 
meanneſs is che effect of deſign, and where 
every action has its artful and deliberate 
motive. Here the private and public cha- 
racer cannot be ſeparated; for the one 
is made up. of the other. 1 declare 
that 1 have no reference to e [ 
have not knowledge enough of any public | 
man to apply theſe obſervations to him, I 
reaſon only as 4 philoſopher, if the plans 
of patriotiſm, lately attempted, had been 
formed * real * they. would have 
OE ſacs 
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ſucceeded, I could give many reaſons for 
this opinion, which are founded in the na- 
ture of things. I blame the men with the 
ſame candor that I blame myſelf for the 


want of principles which were never che- 


riſhed' in my education, and which I have 
ſeldom ſeen among my acquaintance. There 


are men in the oppoſition who would do bo- 


nor to any cauſe: they do more here,— 
they keep public virtue from being ee 


to 1 
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; Soyons ſimples en faiſant bien. ROUSSEAU, 


TV AM now to enter on a ſubject, where 


it is diflicult to avoid giving offence ; 
though myintentions are peaceful and friend- 
ly. I muſt have leave, however, to expreſs 
my diſapprobation even of eccleſiaſtical pa- 
triots. Their ſteps have been ſometimes 
equivocal; always extremely cautious. Their 
principles ſeem to be involved in a timid 
obſcurity; and their profeſſed views are 
ſometimes ſo very modeſt and inconſiderable, 
that, were they to be credited, it would be 
a matter of wonder that they ſhould give 
themſelves any trouble at all Theſe were 
my ſentiments of the candid diſquiſitors, 
upon reading their renowned performance ; 
in which I was greatly diſappointed as to its 


object and the merit of its compoſition. What 
muſt be the church, to which this could be 


for- 


3 * 


th 
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ormidable— The confeſſional has brought 
Watters into a clearer point of view; grie- 
yances are ſtated with more preciſion; and 
Home improvements are pointed out. I was 
Jiſappointed, however, both in the ſpirit and 
ompoſition of this performance. It had 
een celebrated in the papers, by the petitio- 
ers I ſuppoſe, as a wonderful book; and 
temed to be the text from which they drew 
heir maxims of liberty. It fell far ſhort 
ff what I have ever conceived, as becoming 


a philoſopher, or a chriſtian. It would per- 
aps ſeem invidious to apply what the au- 
hor ſays of Hoadley to himſelf, It is, how- 
ver, neceſſary to that integrity which he 
affects; and to the credit and ſucceſs of the 
auſe he would promote, that there be not a 
ſhadow of doubt concerning his integrity, 
hy ſhould he involve himſelf in obſcurity 
when doctrines are in the way; or ſeem to 
viſn you would ſuppoſe him orthodox, and 
that he aims at a reformation only from 
Chai? 
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charity-? Warburton has always been or. 
thodox in every article ; and his candor and 
toleration, we are to ſuppoſe to be, from the 
ſweetneſs of his temper, and the 'goodneſ 
of his heart! What a dialogue might ws 
imagine on the ſubject of reformation be. 
- tween the biſhop of Glouceſter and arch- dea. 
con Blackburne ; both preſerving the cha 
racter of orthodoxy ; but combating for op- 
poſite ſchemes Nothing has ever been vj 
injurious to truth as this method of appear. 
ing for her in maſks. The advocate loſs 
his influence the moment he is diſcovered; 
and he is diſcovered almoſt as ſoon as he ap- 
pears. He will ſay, it is not prudent to 
alarm, as things ſhould be offered graduall 
to the view of men.—Then you make n 
account of their underſtandings and imagi- 
nations? They are to wait for what you ol. 
fer?——You are much miſtaken, The mo- 
ment you make any attempt on public in- 
ſtitutions, you are narrowly fcrutinized ; and 
men ſoon find out all that is to be found 


ou! 


t 1 


ol. out concerning you. T hey inquire rea- 
and ſon and infer ; and generally with all the 
ſucceſs they can wiſh, and the longer your 
prudence keeps you under acloud, the greater 
is their hatred or contempt. of you. ——L 
am ſorry to be obliged to throw out any 
hints which may diſſerye the petitioning 
clergy. I honor the views of many of 
op-. them, and greatly eſteem their characters. I 
think they have been injured by ſome of theic 
friends ; and particularly by the author of 
| the Confeffional, He ſeems to be a man 
who has quitted Calviniſm for Arminia- 
niſm ; but is not willing to have, even th 

ſuppoſed. I am miſtaken if he ape 


Papiſts are his averſion; and their werſhip, 
and even their opinions, are not to be to- 
lerated. So far as theſe principles ſtick to 
the petitioners, I ſhoyld' hope to have them 
impeded and diſtreſſed. When they can pro- 
ceed on the pure principles of liberty, and 
"ou all 3 motiues in attempting a re- 

. formation, 
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to open the church to Arians and Socinians. 
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formation, I will heartily wiſh them ſuc. 
But a reformation of the church is hardly 
practicable. The deſcent is ſo great from 
the lofty myſteries of Athanaſianiſm to com- 
mon ſenſe, that the biſhops would break 
their necks in attempting i it, Beſides, who can 
| fay, that even the biſhops are not infected 
| with the infidelity of the age; and view reli- 
| gion only as eccleſiaſtical policy? Who can 
| aſſure you that they will attend to any CON- 
| ſiderations but thoſe of public peace, or of ex- 
| Pedience 2. — ur nobility and gentry, 
| if they are any thing, are Free-thinkers; 
| and hold all our religious opinions in equal 
eſtimation.—The clergy is a motley body, 
compoſed of learned and excellent men, in- 
fidels, bigots, and blockheads. The people 
are in general unprincipled and. debauched; 
| and they have nothing left of the old religion 
1 but its ſuperſtition and bigotry. Who would 

. go to work with ſuch materials? Let the great 
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and filthy ſtreams take their courſe ; let us 
withdraw inte ſome retired corner, and culti- 
vate ſome deſerted ſpot in the manner we beſt 
approve. If the love of our country, and 
our wiſhes for it's welfare, cannot be grati- 
fed by any of thoſe improvements we want, 
we may extend our views to other coun- 
tries, and to future ages, Thoſe weſtern 
regions to which every thing excellent ſeems 
to be ſojourning, may take hints even from 
our little plan; and give to the world, among 
many other bleffings which it has never yet 
enjoyed, that of fample and pure religion. 5 
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FE H'E Diſtenters, though they are not 

1 as men, greater friends to religious 
im provements than other people, and do not 
form an object of the firſt conſideration in 
public concerns; vet that toleration which 
has been extended to them, and with which 
they Teem'now' to be i injudiciouſly tampering, 
is a matter of the higheſt importance. 
When I heard they had a deſign of petition- 
ing parliament, I conceived hopes they would 
take proper and beneficial ſteps; and having 
no notion they could miſtake their way, | 
endeavoured to promote their deſign, with- 
out thinking it neceſſary to look into the 
particulars of it. I did not remain long in 
A a ſtate of — I ſoon had a thorough 
e vien 


1 
view of the meaſures and the men; but tho? 
1 could haye wiſhed to have been better | 
pleaſed—the. benefit of any ſtep towards ſet- 


ting, the mind at liberty, was a reaſon for 


my not ſpeaking or writing againſt them. 


They have miſcarried ; and, upon confider- 


ing the hee 1 rejoice they have, 


philoſophical penn; ; but che Diflentery, do 
not know. it; and it ſeems, they have never 


taken a public ſtep fairly upon it.—When 
the firſt hints were given of a deſign to peti- 


tion parliament, the matter was not conſi · 
dered by their body *, and taken up on the 
genuine principles of religion and liberty. 
A ſmall. number met at a tavern, and talked 
of the ſcheme, with a view, it was ſuppoſed, of 
referring it to further conſideration, Jan of : 


3 The ed is to 3 chat the 5 
logy here is not in my power. The bun 
call the aſſerably c of " winter the Body. 
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C 50 
the bed, not chuſing to i to the Poly; 
in order to pay a proper acknowledgment 
for a douceur from adminiſtration, waited 
on ſome of it's agents, and told them of | 
their plan. All the world knows, that ad- 
miniſtration would favor any reaſonable 
claims of liberty ! They accordingly rejoiced 
the hearts of theſe poor people with the hopes 
of their ſupport ; but told them, they had 
not ſenſe enough to know what they want- 
ed, and they muſt have leave to direct them 
what to ſay. This was no offence or objec- 
tion from ſuch great and honorable men, 
They grew giddy with the kindneſs; ſcam- 
pered and tore about the city to get the heads 
of thetribes together. They aſſembled; praiſed 
the Lord for his good work on the minds' 
of Mr. Onſtow and Mr. Dyfon ; and deter- 
mined—to do as they were bid. Here 
doctors differ. Some ay, adminiſtration 
meant only to amuſe and Coax theſe people 
againſt the approaching, election. The event 


ſeems 


b 5 . 
ſeems. to juſtify ſuch a 6 
ſay, the matter was never taken up by that 
reſpectable body; and that individuals of it 
were left to act according to their princi- 
ples and views.—! will leave that matter; 
and return to the buſineſs in hand; which is 


become a different affair from an attempt to 


obtain the liberty of private judgment. A 


long bill was drawn up; and a declaration 


of faith to the magiſtrate, and a qualification 
from the diſſenting prieſthood, was to ren 
der the meaſure eccleſiaſtical. 1 was ſorry 
the bulineſs ſhould afſume ſuch an appear- 
ance ; but was told it aroſe from a combi- 
nation of unfortunate and unavoidable cir- 


cumſtances; and 1 acquieſced, Now 
the affair is likely to come again under con- 
ſideration; and as it may affect the right of 
private judgment, which I greatly value, I 
will ſpeak my mind to prevent an injury, 
and to aſſiſt the e ene in their 
future meaſures. 8 85 83 alice 
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In all concerns whatever, the firſt queſ- 
tion with an honeſt man is What is, right? 
And ſome people would wonder what a myl- 
titude of reaſons ariſe to ſhew him it is ex- 
pedient and prudent. The way of the 
world is to know-firft, what is moſt copye- 
nient and adviſeable; and they are eternally 
puzzled to reconcile it with the appearance 
of what is proper and right. bak its. 
If the diſſenting miniſters had underſtood 
their own prineiples, and had acted honeſtly 
from them, they might have done truth, and 
learping, and, belles. conſiderable bene- 
nit. The right of private judgment is ac- 
knowledged ; z and men are allowed it in it's 
utmoſt extent. The magiſtrate can have 
| nothing to do with the opinions of thoſe 
who renounce the advantages attending the 
eſtabliſhment. The whole buſineſs of the 
Diſſenters ſhould have been to aſk the re- 
peal, of the penal laws, the free exerciſe of 
their worſhip, and the choice of their miniſ- a 
den, * and ſchool-maſters, nnd to of- 


fer 


L 5 1 | | | 
fer any ſecufity of their civil obedience and. 1 
duty which government itſelf would require. 
— To offer a declaration of faith. to the 
magiſtrate, as a condition of liberty, Was 1 
| giving up their firſt prindiple. They ay, i 
| the faith was their own. No doubt; it 3 
would otherwiſe have been a bad matter in- Al 
deed. They could conſcientiouſly ſubſcribe = 
the words of God. Here they deceive, or |; 
ate deceived by a quibble. Words of God | (| 
words of man. words of thedevil-—it makes 
no manner of differente: When the magiſtrate 
has adopted thein, they ate His words; and 
you deſett yout principle, and injure your in- 
tegtity; not indeed in ſubſetibing the Gof- 
pel but in taking even that Goſpel you be- 
lieve at the hand of the magiſtrate; and 
maleing kim the judge of your faith and 
contſcienee. When I have urged this, 
[ have been told that the petitioning Dif- 
ſetters would not have been heard without 
4 declaratien. By whom? By adminiſtra- 
tion? No. — By the houſe of Commons f 
E 3 No.— 


x L 4 1 
No.—By the biſhops ? Thoſe who told 
you ſo, ſhould have told you more; that 
the bübope were e 2vad to refuſe you _ 
WET 

It is one thing to rde of the effet -— 5 a 
meaſure, which you intend to purſue in a 
certain manner, and for a certain effect; 3 it 
may be another, to take up truth, and pur- 
ſue it wherever it leads you. Who can tell 
the effect of an application ariſing ſimply 
from a view of what is juſt and proper ? 
When has ſuch an application been made? 
If the diſſenting miniſters could have ap- 
peared, as they profeſs to be, honeſt men, 
and friends to liberty; if the moral character 
of the Body had been ſuch as it affects to be; 
and they had aſked only what they wanted, 
they would have ſucceeded, But. coming, 
in appearance, under the wing of adminiſtra- 
tion; with the ſtain of being its tributaries; 
with a pliable, conforming ſpirit; aſking 
more than they wanted; and yet giving up 
their firſt principle: they failed; — not that 
— | ad- 


aminiſtration thought their requeſt unrea- 
ſonable; 3 but becauſe they felt the people in 


their” hand, and were not awed by any things' 


about them like integrity and truth. .—When 


the Diſſenters applied for the repeal of the | 


teſt, they were amuſed by adminiſtration, as 
they | have lately been, In one of their au- 


diences at Sir Robert Walpole s, when the 


miniſter had condeſcended to ſay, That 
things were not then in a ſitüation to afliſt 
them; but that adminiſtration | was inclined 


to ſhew them favor—a blunt, ' undiſciplined 


brother anſ wered, they were not come to all 


a favor; but, as the beſt ſubjects of govern- 


ment, to apply for juſtice. The mini- 
ſter turned to one near him, If all * diffente 
ing miniſters were like this man, we "mil 


have complied with their requeſt,” 
If theſe gentlemen ſhould Newer“ in this 


buſineſs, I hope ey will attend to the fol- 
lowing hints. Begin with wiping 6ft 


the ſtain which lies upon you; and rendet- 


ing, "EY _ be called, the 1 charac- 
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1 
ter of your Boq) Yo reſpeRable ;—then take 


up your buſineſs de now 3 have. nothing to 


ſay. to Lord, Mansfield, Mr. Onflow, or Mr. 
Dyſon ; ; and with t regard to expedience 


and policy, which you do not underſtand, 


bring your petition, into the houſe on the 
ſingle principle which juſtifies your diſſent ; 
and offer a carte blanche as dutiful ſubjects. 
his would be in character; it would 
keep your caſe at a diſtance from that of the 
clergy; ; and render you leſs diſagreeable to 
the biſhops: :-it would put an end to thoſe 
ſquabbles which, 1 am told dif grace your pub- 
lic meetings, for no doctrines would then 
come in queſtion; it would ſave you the re- 
proach of having left expoſed to perſecution 
thoſe few amongſt you who underſtood and 
adhered to your beſt principles; and it might 
ſerve the general intereſt of liberty and truth 
in a manner chat would do you eternal 
honor. 
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eced in the way vou have begun: —I am 
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ſure you will not ſueceed I will do all I 
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can to prevent you; and to leſſen that cre- 
dit which you uſe ſo ill. If you quit all 
cunning craftineſs, and return to your prin- „ 
ciples, my head, heart, and hand ſhall be at 1 
your ſervice; and though no one can pro- 
miſe you ſucceſs, yet any one might enſure 
you, what will be more uſeful, the unfeigned 
eſteem and good opinion of the world. 
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JY taking a ie of the ve egen br 

veformation; and ſhewing tkem to be 

confined in their views, and not likely to 
produce the good effect which is now want- 

| ed, I have anſwered an objection which has 
been made to my plan. It is better, in my 
opinion that things ſhould remain as they 
are, than they ſhould be very imperfectly 
amended, This is not becauſe I do not ap- 
prove of gradual ſteps towards perfection. 
It is the natural progreſs of things ; but, in 
the preſent caſe, the improvement is actu- 
ally made; a perfect liberty is enjoyed; it 
forced its way through all obſtructions; and 
it 1s enjoyed in almoſt all the latitude and ex- 
tent we can deſire.— This is the fact; tho' 
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. 
it be not the law. Our laws have not kept. 


pace with our manners; —and what are we 
to do to bring them together? Are there 


any reaſons here for a gradual progreſhon? 


Either ſuffer the laws to remain as they 
are, ineffectual from their abſurdities; or 
bring us at once to our , principles and 
manners. Any partial amendment muſt 
bring them back, and reſtrain our preſent 
liberty. I ſhould hope this to be one rea- 
ſon which hinders the ſucceſs of our re- 
formers. There are great numbers in the 
church and in the ſtate who have adopted 
the plan of having an Iſoteric and Exote, 
rie doctrine; a doctrine for their on pri, 
vate uſe, and another for the people which 
they will appear to hold wheneners it ſuits 
their convenience. 1 41 

This is the only . which keeps 
me in tolerable humour with many of our 
rulers, "Toſſuppoſe them Chriſtians, would 
be to ſuppoſe them quite unprincipled; for 
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they neglect every ching relating to the credit 
of Chriſtianity; To ſuppoſe them free-think- 
ers accounts for their conduct; while it ren« 
ders hopeleſs, ſome late projects of reforma- 
tion. If it were really a queſtion with them, 
what meaſures were worthy of regard to ren- 
der Chriſtianity effectual; ſome of them 
would be approved. But when Chriſtianity 
itſelf is diſbelieved; their minds are unaf- 
fected by dhe mel moving repreſentations 
of the Petitibners; and all plans lie before 
them, with a reference only to ecclaraſtical 
policy. This being the caſe : = Why ſhould 
we purſue meaſures, which arg not ſuited to 
the ſpirit of the times? and which may do 
more harm than good? Every plan ſhould 
now be formed on the moſt liberal principles, 
If we make any alteration in our religion; 
let us reduce it at once to piety and morality; 
and avail ourſelves of that acceſſion of ſtrength 
which all honeſt Infidels might afford - 
Let us ſubſtitute honeffy inftead of faith. It 


is the only foundation of a moral character; 
and 
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and it ought to be the only teſt of our reli- 
gion. It ſhould not ſignify what, or how 
little a man believed if he was honeſt. This 

would put our Philoſophers to a trial; and 
draw ſome of them out of that ſeerecy in 
which they lie, ind uce them to join virtue 
to their knowledge; and to reverence that 
God whoſe works they ſtudy. This would 
put Chriſtianity on the beſt footing ; it wauld- 
give it a chance of ſtanding or falling by ita 
own merit. As things now are, while many 
are made Chriſtians by the influence of an 
eſtabliſhment ; many are made Infidels by an 
abhorrence of impoſition. Nothing bas! 
given greater weight to the writings of Deiſto, 
than the hints thrown out, chat they wrote, 
with a halter round their neeks; and that 
the diſciples of jeſus came ta them with 
their arguments far his religion in one hand, 
and pointing to a pillory or a priſan with the 
other. Set the human mind at perfect li- 
berty; ar meddle not with what relates to 
its operations. 
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Ni I aftum reputans dum gui ue as 
| Lucan, 


Now return to my firſt Ka . 
Ey, on the pure principles of piety and 
morality. I have mentioned my reaſons for 
wiſhing to ſee ſuch a liturgy introduced. 
And the conſideration of other projects has 
confirmed me in the opinion, that it would 
be the moſt proper and beneficial meaſure 
which could well be entered upon for the ad- 
vantage of the public morals. My buſineſs 
now is with the compoſition of ſuch. a li- 
turgy.— And here, as in moſt caſes, what 
is moſt proper in itſelf would be moſt to the 
purpoſe; ' A public ſervice from the very na- 
ture of it, can admit of nothing but indiſ- 
putable principles; and all alluſions, refe- 


rences, and explanatory phraſes, are vicious 
X” x 4 ; in 


07 - 
in compoſition as well as morally injurious. 
This has'ever appeared true to me in regard 
to doctrines, which at the time I thought 
them neceſſary to my falvation, yet I felt 
they had no natural place i in the public wor- 
ſhip of God. A Trinitarian will explain to 
the Deity, the particular form under which 
he conceives him to exiſt. A Chriſtian will 


not only worſhip on the doctrinal principles 
of his religion, but he muſt tell the Deity at 


the end of every prayer that he does ſo; and 
every thing muſt be done not only with the 
ſincerity, and on the principles of a good 
Chriſtian, but he muſt ſay in ſo many words 
that he does it in the name and as the diſciple 
of Chriſt, By ſuch a conduct, ſo unneceſ⸗ 


fary and ſo improper in itſelf, he makes it 


impoſſible for another to join him who does 
not believe as he does. Such a man acts from 
pure ſelfiſhneſs, if not from bigotry and ma- 
lignity, The ſpirit and temper of a god 
man would lead him to withhold his opinion 


far the accomodation of his neighbour ; and 
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the pleaſure of that forbearance, as well ag 
the general ſatisfaction of a rational and ſo- 
cial devotion would give him a delight which 
religion has been yet a ſtranger to, and which 
can be had only on the moſt enlarged; and 
general principles. The man who wiſhes to 
have his particular opinions recognized, ſecks 
only his on gratification; the man who is 
content to forbear the profeſſion of them for 
the public edification, Hos the true ſpirit of 
tocial devotion, 

People will clamor—that all makk be loft, 
if we appear to give up our religion. Let 
them clamor. They want either underſtand- 
ings, or hearts to comprehend * anſwer 
which I could give them. 

All Sentiments and Doctrines es 
but thole of piety and morality ſhould be 
excluded :- And the language ſhould be fim- 
ple and plain. The ſentiments to be recog- 
nized admit of no ornament ;. they are too 
excellent and important to admit them. The 


fancy. and the paſſions are to be conſulted in 
| | 5 the 


* 
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[ 83 
Fu ſermon and the muſic. The Liturgy 
ſhould conſiſt of plain conciſe and ſignificant . 
truths. The preſent book of Common Prayer 
would furniſh ſome materials; and ſhould be 
the model in language; becauſe in Engliſh 
its ſtile has been that of devotion. What was 
wanting might be ſupplied from the Pſalms 
and from other compoſitions in ſuch a man- 
ner as to pleaſe a conſcientious Deiſt. We 
might in this manner give a ſpecimen of that 
worſhip which ſhould employ all the creatures 
of God; and, of that candor and charity 


which are the great hongur and r of 
human nature. 5 


APPENDIX 


to he ESSAYS. on 


PUBLIC WORSHIP, G. 
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Eſſays: On their firſt appearance they were 


ſo favorably ſpoken of by ſome perſons of 
the firſt underſtanding and learning of the | 
age, as not only excellent in point of com- 
poſition, but moral and uſeful in their ten- 


dency, that I had great ſatisfaction in hav- 
ing publiſhed them. They have however 
been ſo wretchedly miſunderſtood, and fo 

3 wickedly 


. cumſtanced ſince the publication of theſe 


11 
 wickedly m epreſented by others, that 1 
have ſometimes regretted the pains I took to 
aſſiſt in what might be of ſervice to ſuch 
people.] have felt the remonſtrances of my 
prudent friengs, who wiſhed me to be limited 
to the common bounds and concerns of the 
world; and to get as much as I could from 
"its miſtakes and prejudices ; inſtead of at- 
tempting to rectify or remove them. People 
would admire if n6t thank me for over-reach- 
ing them; they will not forgive an attempt 
to make them wiſer and better. But I never 
could keep myſelf” long in the cultivated 
vale. My haunts are among the mountains; 
and I love the terrific and ſublime among the 
works of God. In moral as well as natural 
ſcenes, my delight has ever been in climbing 
rocks and tempting dangers. Fortune has 
eften offered to enrich me; and I am now 
and probably ever ſhall be what the world 
would call poor. Prudence has pointed to 
me a variety of paths, where I might have 
gone on to the end of life in great quietneſs 


4 : and 


EY 1 
1 and eaſe; and 1 am almoſt every moment 
0 loſing myſelf and perplexing my friends, by 
h roving in unfrequented places; where beaſts 
Y 
d 


of prey lay in wait for me, where invenomed 

vipers aim at me as I paſs, and where every 
0 ſtep 1 take is traced by inſidious crocodiles. 
Theſe places however have ſome enchant- 
ment which faſcinate me to them; and I 
' ſhall probably break my neck at laſt from 
ſome precipice which the whole world will 
agree I had no buſineſs to approach. This 
I mean as an anſwer to thoſe who call my 
prudence i in queſtion in publiſhing the Eſſays. 
It is ſaid to be folly to employ myſelf in 8 9 
impracticable ſchemes. — The beſt theories 
are almoſt always impracticable. The im- 
perfection and vices of men will not admit 
of things as they ought to be. Solon there- 
fore gave the Athenians, not the beſt laws 
he could have formed, but the beſt they 
could bear; and the moral man is not as 
honeſt as he ought to be, but as honeſt as he 
ent, In public worſhip I de not imagine. 
e Incvera, 
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I never did imagine my whole ſcheme to be 
practicable, I knew howeveritwas gcod; and 
I will ever avow it as the nobleſt and beſt 
plan of public worſhip. It could not be 
amiſs to hold it up to the view of thoſe 
who are too content with more imperfect 
methods, and who might be od: to 
aim at ſome imppovements. | 
2 „But I have injured my own purpoſes, 
© by my ſeverity on thoſe who are on diffe- 
8 rent ſchemes.—If I ever aimed an injury 
to any honeſt man, or attempted to obſtruct 
any ſincere and honeſt purpoſe, I wiſh I may 
never more be able to trace & letter. What 
I have ſaid of Saints and Sinners (and I find 
it has given much offence} I firmly believe; 
and if the good folks chuſe it, will exem- 
plify my declaration by ſuch facts, as will 
really make their hair land on end.*—On the 
other hand, I muſt confeſs, that ſome of 
my expreſſions were too general. While I 


| 4 
% It has 5 a common 1 among theſe Saints that 


while they read the Eſſayt thely hair ſtood on end, 


. 


nor to any principles and any profeſſion. 


My apology could not prqeure my forgive- 
neſs, but from the moſt excellent even of 


theſe. And I have been uncommonly af- 
feed by the manner in which they have for- 


give me. — Indeed I ſhould have thought my 


ſituation a ſufficient excuſe to any good man 


who underſtood it. I had recently ſel Is 


ſeveral inſtances, a Deift diſcharging the du- 
ties of life from a real principle of conſcience; 


keeping his temper ſerene and good, under 


the inconveniencies and injuries unavaidable 
in his caſe; and rendering his whole life. à. 
happineſs to himſelf, and 2 bleſſing to all 


about him ; while he had given u the 


common motives of religion, and even the, 


hopes of à future life. This was a very af. 
fecting fight to one, who had been brought 
up as 1 had been; 3 taught to think very dif- 

7 N 


A 


was aiming my ſhafts at religious hypocrites, 

they took up too much of my attention; 
and I paid not-a proper reg ird to thoſe ſin- 
cere and good chriſtians Who wauld do how: 
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ferent principles neceſſary to happineſs, and 


that to renounce them was to become execra- 
ble. Hence perhaps the ardor of my declaration, 
in favour of moral and good Deiſts. Time, 
however, and a further acquaintance with the 
perſons I refer to, have not altered my opi- 
nion. I know ſome chriſtians, and even 
ſome chriſtian miniſters who diſcharge the 
duties of their particular ſtations as well as 
it is poſſible for men to do. And I believe 
the only difference between them and the 
Deiſts, to whom I bave given the preference, 
ariſes from their different ſituations and the 


different numbers of their duties and obli- 


gations. In the hurry of a precipitate com- 
poſition, I did not attend to the neceſſity of 
ſuch an explanation; and I reckoned with- 
out my hoſt, when [ſuppoſed that all thoſe 
whom I called my friends would either be at 
the pains themſelves to undefſtand me, or to, 
find out ſuch an explanation. for others, as 


would ſhelter me from obloquy. But the 1 
molt extraordinary charge againſt "me is, 


that 


„„ 7 
that 1 have aimed my ſatyre againſt chriſ= = 
tianity. When houſes of commons were leſs 
complaiſant than the preſent, ' and had any 


points to carry that might be diſagreeable to 


the crown, they tacked them to a money- 
pill; and the king was driven to the neceſſity 


of admitting their claims or loſing the = 
money. The Saints craftily have had recourſe 5 . 


to the ſame kind of trick, and ſucceeded wit 
great numbers of ignorant people. They 
connected their hypoeriſy, which I aimed at, 
with the chriſtian, religion, which I did not _ 
aim at, and having made them one cauſe, it 
was eaſy to raiſe a mighty clamour againſt | : 
me. This has not been done with their uſual 

appearance of fairneſs, and this muſt be my 
excuſe with the reader for obliging him to 
deſcend into the dark haunts of theſe malig- | : 

nant ſpirits, An offended Saint is implaca« | : 
ble, but he is filent and ſecret in his revenge. "BE 


He is indefatiguable in his attempts to in- 155 


jure, but he ſpeaks always in whiſpers, and : 
never in open and manly * The 


3 People 5 
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people I have affranted might have truſted a 
good deal to the ignorance and eredulity of 
their acquaintance, and charged me with in- 
idelity in a public manner; but this is not 
their way. The holy prieſt has taken one 
way, and his fair wife, who peradventure, 
was a goſſip, took another, and ſuggeſted 
furmiſes and apprehenſions for the ſecurity 
of the flock. As the people, who are thus 
admoniſhed and / frightened, often come in 
my way, I find no little inconvenience from 
their religious impertinence, which is the + 
moſt offenſive and difficult to ſhake off of any 
impertinence whatſoever. One man remon- 
ftrates with me as a deiſt; and to bring me 
back to the faith tells me, The heavens de- 
dare the glory of God, and the firmament 
 fhrweth his handy-work*,— Another renounces 
my acquaintance ; ſends me word he will 
ß 8 de 


This the Author declares to be a fact, which actually 

happened to him. And he has been frequently-taken to 

taſk by the Ladies for writing a monſtrous deiſtical book, 
and not believing a God, 
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s 1 
ſhut his door againſt me; but takes care to 
do ſo before I have ſhewn a diſpoſition to go : 
near him. Others have gone farther ; mali. 7 
ciouſly- attempted to feduce my friends, and 
to make unhappy the laſt years N 87 | 
thoſe whom the tendereſt affection and duty | 


| oblige me to attend to and honor. All cheſe 
„ people I muſt deteſt, and yet every one of | 
? them is a Saint; has told theſe fal ſehoods and 
attempted theſa miſchiefs immediately after 


being engaged in the worſhip of God, and 

with his lips wet from the facramental- cup. 
Shew me a Sinner to be compared with ſuch 2 
a Saint, —If theſe people can make out that 
their cauſe and that of the goſpel are one, 1 
declare myſelf the enemy of ſuch a goſpel. 
But I think them directly oppoſed, and that 
a true chriſtian is a character as amiable as 
the other is deteſtable, | 


23 


The moſt plaufible objettion t to me in re- 5 
lation to chriſtianity is this; That I con- ü 
tinued to preach a religion which I did not 
believe, till I had an * of N 


— 
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, i ie this mortal ſtab.— This is taking for 
| granted, what ought to be proved ;—that 1 
have aimed a ſingle ſentence or word againſt 
chriſtianity. 4] defy the firft Sophiſt in 
Europe, by any perverſion or management, 
to make the Eſſays ſpeak againſt the (Goſpel. 
I know my own intentions better than any 
man can tell them to me; and J declare, that 
when I fat down to write the Effays, I in- 
| tended to do honor not an injury to the Goſ- 
pel. I have not been miſunderſtood but by 
thoſe: who think differently from me, on the 
height and extent of chriſtian charity. I am 
| for extending it univerſally ; and ſuſpending 
all outward declarations of faith even in the 
Goſpel itſelf, when that declaration might 
obſtruct the benevolence which it was in- 
tended to ſubſerve. Here we are likely ever 
to differ. But we might have differed with- 
out any attempts to injure one . another, 
There are but few however capable of this, 
T hat chriſtian charity which is actually in 
\ uſe, very ſeldom extends to the forgiveneſs 
1 8 501 
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of one man's having preſ umed to excel ano- 


ther end de moſt ede dual way of geting | 


oneſelf traduced and ill uſed, is to do an un- 
commonly good action, or to ftart a new 


and benevolent thought. People in general -; 4 
can no more conceive of the ſtrain of bene- 


volence, which would be required on the 
plan I propoſe, than they can of the em- | 
ployment of angels. They endeavour hers bc 
fore to get it evil ſpoken of; and the man ; 


who has had the preſumption to excel them, 


is perhaps taken down to their level. T 
As to my faith, 7 have it to myſelf $ and 2 
am accountable for it to no man. But hav- 


ing ſuſtained a public character, and con- 


tinuing to ſuſtain it, 1 owe to the world ſome 
kind of ſatisfaction on a point where I am 
daily and maliciouſly traduced. I had the 
care of a ſmall congregation in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and was happy in its 
friendſhip and kindneſs. I had however for 


many years been in habits of ſociability and 


expence which could not have been indulged 5 


Las 
in that htuation, and by means of my elerical 
income I was not fond of cards, and had 
no great ſkill in the management of them. 
had no reliſn for the expedient of tying 
myſelf up to a diſagrecable woman for the 
ſake of her fortune. I had recourſe to my 
induſtry, and took a few- gentlemen under 
my care. This employment, which I firſt 


undertook as an acceſſary to the other, 1 


faund likely to turn out more adyantageous, 
if it obtained my principal attention. And 


as it was an employment equally good, and 


holy, and uſeful, with my former one, at 


leaſt in my opinion, I had no conſcientious 
ſcruples in renouncing the leſs profitable for 


that which was more ſo. This was my only 
motive for reſigning my congregation. And 
when I gave the people notice, I had no more 
notion that I Was declaring war againſt 
Chriſtianity than againſt Mahometaniſm. 


Some good folks have in this caſe lied for 
God; they have ſaid I preached a farewel 
ſermon, and declared that J quitted my pro- 


R | feſſion, 
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feſſion, becauſe I had not 90 G time be- 


lieved the Goſpel. 1 never preached any 
thing like a farewel ſermon; but there is 
ſome ground for" this miſrepreſentation. I 
prepared a ſermon for that purpoſe, but 1 
was confined to fo ſhort a time in compoſing 
it, (the interval between the two ſervices) 

' that being called upon by a gentleman, I was 
obliged to finiſh it in a hurry, and had no 
time to look it over. I did not therefore 
preach it. I have lent it however to ſeveral 

perſons, and this I fuppoſe has given riſe to 
the report which 1 complain of. To put 
an end to this matter, here follows the 
Sermon, verbatim et e as it Was in- 
| tended to be delivered. | 
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Let your light þ ſhine before men, that others 


mn | . ſeeing your good works, may glorify or K. 
wen ther who is in heaven. | 


N hs ien ton of Chriſtianity into 


| { the world, there was a peculiar pro- 


. : priety in this advice of our Lord to his 
— diſciples. For why was the public religion 
113 ; RD to be traduced, and the public peace to be 
=_ diſturbed, if ſome beneficial effects were not 
| | ö to follow? And how are men to ſuppoſe that 
1 theſe effects would take place, but from the 


conduct and behaviour of the reformers ? 
The people took this for a rule to judge by, 


as they generally will; and the ſucceſs of 


the Goſpel was _ as might have been ex- 
N 8 


1 . 
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5 

pected from the character and cond at of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. | 

At this time however, which re] ligion has 

long been in poſſeſſion of the world; when 

its principalities and powers are in alliance 

with the Goſpel; and our princes and ma- 
giſtrates are as remarkable for their attention 

8 to religion as to the intereſt and happineſs 


a- of their ſtates ; it may be thought impracti- 


able to Alling uim men where they all pro- 
feſs to be religious, or unneceſſary to make 
to our light ſhine for the benefit of a world 
o- which may think itſelf 5 2855 ſutzeientiy 


ais enlightened, _ : 
on The anſwer to this may be made from the 
be corruptions which had taken place in the 
10t chriſtian world, and which have been fo 
"at numerous and fo diſgraceful, that it is a 


he thing to be greatly wondered at, the religion 
82 itſelf ſhould have POE? its credit and 


i 


y, influence. 


of This gave the real friends of the chriſtian 
* religion what they thought very good reaſons 
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for 1 between thoſe who believed 


the principles of it as delivered i in the ſcrip- 
tures, and thoſe who continued to ſubmit to 


the abuſes, or who practiſed the extravagan- 


cies of a prevailing ſuperſtition.  _ 
In ſome reſpects this was the caſe of the 
reformers : The Romiſh religion had ſo far 


deviated from the ſimplicity and morality of 


the Goſpel; its abuſes were in ſuch great 
numbers and ſo enormous, that all the prin- 
ciples and precepts of religion ſeemed to be 


loſt in its pageantry and ceremonies. The re- 


formers therefore had very good pretences to 


call upon men to ſeparate themſelves from a 
corrupted world. In this manner a diviſion 
was made among the profeſſors of chriſtiani- 


ty; and it was in ſome meaſure incumbent 


on thoſe who created this diviſion to exhibit 
their reaſons. The beſt method of doing 


this would have been. that adviſed by our 


Lord; to make their moral conduct better 
than that of others, and to improve the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of their wich that they 


might 


N 


the head. I do not mean that there were 


neſs was not owing to their religion. It was 
the age of zeal, fortitude, and fincerity ; 
and the martyrs of the reformation were mar- 
tyrs from the diſpoſitions of their own minds, 
rather than from the excelleney of the prin- 
ciples which they endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 


Their conteſt with Rome was not to give 
credit to morality "againſt ſuperſtition; but 


about abſtruſe and ſpeculative principles, and 
ceremonies and modes of worſhip. Theſe 
things could be contended for, upon the 
authority of councils, ſynods, and fathers; 
and the goſpel was but ſeldom mentioned 
in the contrbverſy. The exhortations of 

„ b the 


might ſhine as lights in the world. But chis 
were zealous and ſincere to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm, yet real religion was not the con 
cern of the reformers. They had perverted 
their underflantings by a ſubtle and verbal 
logic; and their religion was prineipally in 
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hortations to purity of faith, and orthodoxy 


of ſentiments. I believe indeed they thought 
morality would follow, and that if a man 
was ſound in the faith, he could not be other- 
wiſe than fruitful in good works, There is 
ſomething plauſible in the opinion that good 
principles will lead to good practice. The 
opinion is true, if we mean moral principles, 
but it is not true if we mean thoſe that are 
ſpeculatiye. A man may be very good, and 
diſbelieve all the perplexing and myſterious 
doctrines of à ſpeculative faith; but he muſt 
de vicious if he has no . of piery, 


One would have i et . Woh next 


ſtep in the order of improvement would have 


been from principles to practice; but it was 
not. The Feforniers, though they had left 
behind many of the errors and fuperſtitions 
of popery, and had therongbly purified the 
faith of the church, were thbught to have 
retai * ceremonies and. corruptions of very 
dangerous 


dangerous influence... This gave ſome per- 


ſons great offence, They wanted the church 
thoroughly purified even in its rites and cere 
monies; and it was this that probably pro- 


cured. them the name of Puritans, The re- 
formers had not learned candor and charity 
from their ne- religion, nor even from their 
mand denne Gee a and 
wars ubjec « to * ns! e inge 


the ſign of the croſs at baptiſm. In ſome 
time they grew bolder, and would not ſay 
their prayers in a book. Theſe things ap- 
pear: to us to be great trifles, becauſe. they 
are not the very trifles about which we are 
pleaſed at this time to be concerned. They 
were then the great objects of public attention; 
and all the meaſures in the government ' af 
them. 4 33 e 
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2 very important ſeparation was brought 
about in England by their means. The peo- 
ple, who would not conform to the eſta- 
bliſhed uſages, and who were called Puritans, 
now took up the language of reformers; and 
looked on themſelves, if not in the ſtate and 
circumſtances of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, at 
leaſt in ſimilar ones, to thoſe of the laſt re- 
formers. © They therefore aſſumed their lan- 
guage, and exhorted their followers to keep 
themſelves di iact, and to exhibit themſelves 
as patterns and lighis to the world. But the rea- 
ſons of that diſtinction had only a temporary 
importance; they were in themſelves in 
fignificant: For they exhorted their fol- 
lowers, not to be more exemplary than 
their neighbours in virtue, but to beware 
of the remaining corruptions of the Whore 
of Babylon, to rail at a | Popiſh dreſs, 
and to deteſt a printed prayer. The ſub- 
diviſions of this ſect have been very nume- 
rous; and there have been ſeveral late ac- 
ceſſions from the eſtabliſhment; but none 
that I ever heard of on the moral” princi- 

= Ples 
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les of Wilden 3 they have all contended = 
ſeparated about points of belief. I wiſh there 
was a ſeR to; ariſe, -whoſe:avowed intention it 
was to ſupport better moral characters, and 
to be more uſeful; than their neighbours. 
But though this be not the avowed 
intention of any particular diviſion, of chtiſ 
tians, there is an obligation of this na- 
ture implied in any diſſent from the com- 
mon inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments of the 

rd. It: is the preſent doctrine of philoſo- 
phy, and it is an indiſputable truth, that 
knowledge of every kind is valuable only a 
it affects practice. Every ching muſt have 
am end, a purpoſe, a deſign. Every kind 
of faith, and all the principles of parties, 
are now brought / tb this teſt; and they are 
approved or diſapproved according as they 
appear to be friendly or unfriendly to the 
moral conduct and moral happineſs of Men. 
I mean that this is the caſe when any en- 
quiry is made into the principles of parties. 
There | is now. ſo great an indifference about 


b 3 ü every 
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every tling but 'tiches and pleafure; that re- 


ligious parties are ſuffered to remain under 
their ſeveral denominations, without much 
enquiry inta any thing relating to them. It 
is difficult to engage the attention of men to 
any thing of the kind; and perhaps it is as 
well it ſhould be ſoy as that attention can 


but ſeldom be properly and uſefully employed. 


Religious men have had a long dominion 
over the minds and conſciences of the peo- 
ple; and what has been the conſequence? 
They haue been themſelves always declaim- 
ing that the world was growing worſe and 
worſe. And it is really a fact, that though 
theſe men were furniſhed| with every power 


tx they could wiſh for to guard the intereſts of 
teligion, Which they ſaid was the fame with 


their own; all religion, good, bad, and in- 
What can be the reaſon of this? Are men 


| ſo abandoned as to be injured by the means of 


. . 6 3 " 
their. ſalvation? What would have become 
e le NE „„ F pf 
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of them if ey had enjoyod. none of theſe 


adyantages?, Some ſay they wguld haue been 
devils; and ſome ſay they would have been 
much better than they are at preſent. I would 
not pretend t to determine this .queſtion, be- 
cauſe | my, determinatipn would not be ad- 


mitted ; but 1 am very ſure that if the ſame 


bains had been taken to regulate t the tempers 
and improve the manners of men, as there 


have been to make them  Aſputants for 
ties, and to, furniſh, them with weapons 

10 deſtroy, che peice and happineſs | of the 
world, we ſhould haye had 29 zepſon, ta em 
plain that it. wP growing y. worſe and wyrſe. 
If the dodrige- of the, text Were ta be the 
principle of any. denomigation of chriſtians, 

ſame. good would ariſe from gur religious in- 
duſtry, and the world would, be benefited by 


aur examples; bus PEI hardly. n for. 


ſuch an event, 


As a ſociety. of proteſtant. diſſenters, who, 
may be ſuppoſed to keep out of the public. = 
nent en DEG there is ſome 

b 4 | pro- 
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propriety. in addrefling you in the words of 
the text, And I cannot conclude my fer 
vices among you with a more uſeful exhor- 
tation than, Let your light J Hine before men, 
that others fering your good works may 750 
your father which is in heaven, Without ſay- 
ing any. thing invidious of. the church of 
England or of the world about you; your 
neighbours have need enough of your example, 
And it would not be unnatural to expect, 
as you diſſent from them, that you ſhould 
ſhew ſome reaſons for it, in deeds as well 
as words. 1 hope you would not think 
of ſheltering yourſelves under the wings of 
your "general body; or ſuppoſe that you may 
be content to. be only as decent as others of 
your denomination. In that caſe, you muſt 
alſo be content to be as inſignificant z and 
to fink” daily, as the diſſenters in general 
do, in your public eſtimation. and. conſe. 
quence. You are affected by the common 
ſymptoms of decay and diffolution which 
"OO and W your whole body; and 
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no 


e e of to retriev 
your affairs. - Your leaders have entered the 
dangerous labyrintks of politics, without 
knowledge of the ground, and without a clue 
to guide them. They are intent on ſehemes to 
procure favour and protection, and to obtain 
thoſe mighty benefits they ſeem diſpoſed to 
facrifice even your liberties. If a man propoſes 
to draw your attention to the real cauſes of 
your decay, or to put you in any method 
to revive your ancient ſpirit, which would 
be more valuable to you than any favours 
you will ever have from government, the 
malignity of che body is exerted againſt him, 
and he is either perſecuted or intrigued out 
of the world. Treally now reſign the con- 
ſtant charge of a congregation, though not 
my character ag a miniſter, becauſe the gene- 
ral appearance of things is ſo diſcouraging, 
that T could not in the moſt diligent exe- 
cution of my office, and in the manner 1 
think 1 ought to diſcharge it, depend on 
being decently ſupported and maintained. 
ANR . Nay 
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Nay. L ſhould have ſome apprehenſions of be- 
ing in time deſerted and. injured. You know 
that my attention has been lately turned to 
other n aud purlvit in: wes |! Here 1 


pris cannot employ ,bigatzry, and uncha- 
Titableneſs againſt me. In education, the 
thoug hts of men are raiſed above the little 
Alling of parties, and. the ſentiments, of 
à man and the manners af a gentleman are 
the great objects of attention. The duties 
af a miniſter are ſo. various and ſo impor- 
tant, that they ſhould take up all the time 
and thoughts of our ableſt men. They 

were therefore burthenſome to me, when all 
my thoughts in the week were employed in 
other things, and I came bers on Sunday 
: N to perform the ſervices of ręligiqn. No 
| employment i in the world would. be ſo agree 
able to me as the miniſtry, if I were ſo ſup- 
ported as to devote my whole time to its 
duties, and ſo connected as to haye nothing | 


to. en from the bigottry and uncha- 
| | ritableneſ 


Ta 1 
aue ofiitlioſe: around b In: the free 
and honeſt uſe of my liberty. I do not 
ſay this to reflect in the leaſt on the be- 
haviour of this ſociety. I think myſelf much 


obliged by the treatment I have received here. 
But I muſt ſay that the duties of a diffenting 


miniſter, and che care of a diſſenting: con- 
gregation, are not ſuch as J ſuppoſed them 


to be. I imagine they are generally found 


not to be ſo pleaſing nor ſo compatible with 
integrity as they have been. They are not 
ſo pleaſing, becauſe the advantages ariſing 
from them are not ſo numerous and great. 
The miniſter is no longer the idol of his con- 


gregation. Tune people now mix in ſome de- 


gree with the world, and are not ſo eaſily 


impoſed upon. Miniſters are tried j in ſome 4 


meaſure by the common ſtandards of merit, 


and have not much allowed "them on the cre- | 


dit of their profeſſion. | The time will come, 


it is to be hoped, when all credit of this : 
kind will be diſallowed ; when no man ſhall 8 
1. Tn good on accolnt of any thing 


but 
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but the diſpoſition of his 0 his vir- 
tuous behaviour. It may be thought extra- 
ordinary that I ſhould conſider the ſituation 

5 Ef a diſſenting miniſter as not- favourable to 

integrity, when the greateſt liberty of think- 

ing and ſpeaking is allowed him by govern- 
ment, and he leads the worſhip of a con- 
gregation apparently according to his own 
mind. The lenity and indulgence of govern- 
ment, is as great as can be deſired, and yet 
the liberty of a diſſenting Miniſter, is in my 
opinion, much circumſeribed. A ſtrange 
ſpirit, of bigotry and intolerance has ever 
poſſeſſed the diſſenters as well as the other 
parties and diviſions of the chriſtian, world, 
| Thoſe qualities ſoon. affimilate themſelves to 
the diſpoſitions. and genius of any people. In 
the church of England they have always 
ſhewn themſelves according to the ſpirit that 
has actuated that church, but they have ſhewn 
themſelves in public and open laws. Among the 
diſſenters they have blended with 1 the peculiar 
qualities of that, mr The Gllegters þ had not 
„ | the 


c 1 0 | 


the power of- public ol ER they were 


therefore. obliged to have recourſe to private + . 5 


means of injury, and they found out many 


ways of putting a man to death without 
touching his ſkin. The character of a d ifs 


ſenting Minifter, if it was in fact what it 
appears to be, would be on many accounts 


among the moſt nonourable and deſirable 
characters in the community. A man decently 
ſupported by the voluntary ' fubſcriptions of 


an independent ſociety, to examine'the'truths 
of religion and morality, and to ſpeak his 


thoughts on them according to his conſcience _ . 
and with unbounded freedom, this would . 
be a philoſopher of the firſt order, and would 
rank among men of the firſt conſequence in 
any ſtate. I doubt not but many have taken 
orders among the diſſenters with ſome ſuch 


romantic character in their heads. I confeſs 
that I did, and I have been undeceived with 


great reluctance and vexation. I never ap- 


proved of the common manner of public 


worſhip among them, and I thought their 
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uſages and manners were generally unpleaſing 


and abſurd. But I thought liberty was har- 
boured by 'them alone, and liberty was the 
object of my devotion. I ſoon. found my- 
ſelf miſtaken; but I could never bear the 
deception, and what is more I never will. 
This I am ſure I can ſay with truth; for 
though I am as far from ſuperſtition as any 


man, I could with much leſs reluctance and 


with an eaſier mind conform to popery, if it 


was the religion of my country, and en- 
Joined by its laws, than ſubmit to the little 


pettifogging regulations of a Preſpyterian 
Aſſembly v, or to che humours of an ig- 
norant and inſolent Congregation, A man 
plauſible to offer to his conſcience, if he 
ſhould .a little encroach on it; but a man 
who warps hie mind, and loſes his integrity, 


from any.. motives that can peculiarly affect 


a 1 . muſt have a ſoul 
ee 205 ee 


0 The Synods t 4. Difleating Miaifters are often calle | 


Aſſemblies. 
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thoroughly mean and worthleſs. I ave 2 10 
intention to caſt a ſtone at any individuals; : 
J know no man's heart, and I would not 


judge or ſpeak uncharitably. I ſpeak only 
for myſelf. All the prudent advices that 
have been given me, on the means of popu- 


larigy and adyancement among the diſinterd, | 
would have made me a thorough ſcoundrel. 
They may .have a different effect on other | 
people. I do not want ambition; and am- 
bition has covered ſome immoralities i in a 
character. But here was no object to rouze 
it, and if 1 could have ſubmitted to the ini- 
quity, the ſin muſt have been its own re- 
ward. Having therefore found it impracti- 
cable to uſe my liberty undiſturbed, decor 


ding to my ideas of it, among the diſſenters; 


and not being likely to influence any ſociety 


to ſeparate from the body, I chuſe to employ 


myſelf principally in another manner, and 


to give up for the. preſent the care of an 


ehurch. 1 ſhould have acted differently, 1 . 
my circumſtances had been different, 1 would | 
| have 
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n at che higheſt and faireſt fruits of 


that toleration which is allowed us, but 


which we do [not ſeem to have either ſenſe 


or ſpirit to enjoy. I would have ſet every 
ſpecies of bigottry at defiance, and given 
various inſtances of religious liberty in its 


fulleſt extent. —1 have now only to apply 


myſelf where 1 may be of uſe, with a mind 
under no neceſſity of being diſhoneſt; There 


1s ſometlling peculiarly hateful in being i many 
degree obliged to commit iniquity. It is much 


more tolerable to be a ſinner with ſome choice, 
and according to inclination.” The common 


temptations of the world make one flip often 


enough to make one unhappy ; but to have 


beſides, a conſtant neceſſity of acknow- 


Jedging a falſe and unprofitable juriſdiction, 


of complying with humours and managing 
prej judices, when there is no reward that can 
raiſe the ambition of a noble mind—is too 
much at leaft for my patience. You are not 
to miſapprehend me, I ſpeak only for myſelf, 


and from my own feelings, I declare that 
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105 not eyen fuppoſe what may p pa A l be 
minds of others” in the ſamie ſitüation. If 
"they felt as 1 have done, they would act 48 1 
d. IL know no- more of the matter. I o- 
nour every honeſt man, though he way be 
miſtaken in his purpoſes, and doubt not but 
there are honeſt men in all Profeſſions, who 
ſubmit to orders and act from views, which 
would make me contemptible to myſelf. Pro- 
| vidence has uſes for all things, and eyery 
| man in his wy fulfils her Wake Nur 


1 


| breaſts and — to \ manage. it wichthe world | 3 
| as re can. 5 1 n, 1 a * 
1 take leave of this place, 3 wich 
ſome degree of reluctance. The habit. of 
ſeveral years has given me a kind of attach | 
| ment to the Miniſtry, and. I quit its conflant 
| duties only becauſe I cannot. avoid. it, 
your next Miniſter may be peerage = 
ſtanced from me, and be able to give up his 
| whole attention to your moral and religious 
intereſts. I ſhall be very happy to hear that 


3 you 


1 . 11 
eaſ in number, that you are highly 
| in your neighbourhoed and in the 
orld.; and that your light ſo ſhines before 
men, that. they honour religion the more, 
on your account, and e FOE, Father 
who. 1 1s in heaven . oye . 


The Reader wit judge by VOY be 
the veracity of my accuſets; it may "have 
many of the faults ef 4 "kaſty cottpblition ; 
but it bes bing chen eil inipeach "in 
| honour” 40 3 Muniſter. 1 
As to che evidences of Chi they have 
never beef before me'fitice I attended the di- 
vinity lectures as a pupil. I never read a book 
againſt che Goſpel; and indeed I do not re⸗ 
member to Have read more than one in its 
behalf. I am at this time immerſed in bufi- 
neſs, If ever 1 ſhould have leiſure properly 
to examine this matter, and ſhould clearly ſee 
that chriſtianity has no claim to divinity, 1 
will fay it with as little ſcruple, as I now 


do, that moſt of the pretended Saints I know | 


3 In the mean time, T ſhall 
adhere 


10 


yy 35 1 
adhete to what I belieye to be true that, God 
loves virtue, and that ieee is che road to 
happineſss. 5 
I ſhould however be 2905 ſorry, if 1 de- 
ſtroyed, the influence of thoſe, things which, 


4 mt LAG! Ry 


now, ſerve as means of goodneſs. If I was, 
in any important political ſtation, a charge 
of this kind might be ſup 


ing only at 4 philoſophical character has no- 
thing to do with, expedients. . he really 
underſtands che principles of nature, he 


5 1 
e 
— 


upported againſt me 
with ſome colour of reaſon. But a man aim- 


holds all expedients as temporary deceptions 


and real evils, Ido believe that no mati was 


ever made virtudus by any other conſidera · | 


tion than the happineſs attending a virtuous 


conduct, and I place the numerous conver- 
lions and motives of ſuperſtitions among the, 


deceptions which have been impoſed upon man- 
kind or have ariſen from their weakrieſs. This 


opinion ſeems to be i inſenſibly eſtabliſhing it= 
ſelf in the world. All the ſects of religion 
adhere in ſome meaſure to their old forms, 
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and 
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1 36 1 
and practiſe their uſual obſervances. But 
we may eaſily ſee it is only a matter of uſe. 
No man eſtimates his neighbour from his aſ- 
ſiduity in theſe things. If men are to form 
connections, or even to hire a ſervant, they 
make the ſtricteſt enquiries concerning honour 
and honeſty ; but ſeldom ſay 'a word of re- 
ligion. Even the cloſeſt affociations of Sec- 
tariſts would not truſt any of the Saints with 
the ſlighteſt commiſſion or ſervice, on the 
bare recommendation of being one of their 
particular communion. Theſe things may 
do when the poſſeflions of heaven are to be 
ſtipulated for; but honeſty muſt be vouched 
for when a ſingle penny of the coin of this 
world is to be won or loſt. | What can be 4 
kreten proof than this, that the real ſen- 
timents of all men are in favour of the im- 
portance of morality, and that their profeſſed 
opinions only are for any of the principles of 
ſuperſtition ?—I am therefore only putting 
into plain Engliſt the Lare of public 


man- 


1 1 
and what all are obliged to act. 


ee this Appendix principally a matter 
of a private nature. The ſubject of the Eſſays 
was of publie concern, and therefore every 
thing relating to it might claim the public 
attention. It may therefore be ſuppoſed that 


ö ſign and purpoſe of thoſe Eſſays in the ſame 
any « other —_ mb be beneath the atten- 


there are two ways equally effectual of de- 
feating the deſign of a writer, . The firſt and 
beſt is to confute his arguments; the other 


to the capacities of moſt men. I mean that 


. cauſe which he endeavours to. ſerve with, the 
1g bad charaQter they have given him. All the 
ic alents of all the Saints under heaven com- 


n- <6 SE nc e e 


manners, and faying what 5 rata think 


It is time I ſhould apologize to ihe PE 


it no objection was made to the general de- 
tion of the. Author. This is a miſtake; 


however is as practicable and better ſuited 


of tradueing the Author, and connecting the 
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bined and aſſociated in fair argument would 
not give me a moments concern for the fate 
of che Eſſaßs; but 4 ſüingle proficient in 
falſehood, by keeping himſelf out of my way 
and in * and by working on the weak- 
neſs of my frlends, may poſſibly hurt me 
and the canſe I mean to ſerve, The only 
attempt I haye ever heard of, of a fair and li- 
beral nature to diſpute the deſign of the Eſſays, 
was in the foflowing' letter, I received it 
from a gentleman of "great Eminence in the 
law, and of great general knowledge, to 
WR! I ſent them in Fanuſeript. 1 ſhewed 

it to ſeveral” perſons; and gave it up to a 
celebi ated profeſſor in one of our univerſities 
to be inſerted in an anſwer to the Eſſays, 
which he ſaid he was preparing. That 
anſwer not appearing, I was blamed on ſe- 
veral accounts for not producing the letter. 
1 haye had ſon trouble" in procuring it from 


ſare. 1 thought however 1 mould do right 
in giving to the world at the ſame time, ano- 


— 


* 


3 
think'is an anſwer 10 the firſt. Theſe gen- 
temen may poſſibly. reſume their candid and 
liberal controverſy. They are great maſters 


able to write than I fear I ſhall be for ſome 


Sin, 


122 rmpertnes of ur la, hn 
reſpe& for the author, called for an 


immediate attention to the manuſcript you 
ſent me. I have accordingly read it twice 


over with muck deliberation, and I ſhould 


| think myſelf unworthy of the free commu- 


nication, with which you have honoured me, 


if I did not in return deliver my ſentiments | 


with the moſt unbounded frankneſs, however 
nnn they may be. ä 
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1 Haidng premiſes this, you will not ſulpect 
me of flattery When 1 ſuy, that 1 think the 
Eſſays on Public Worſhip an uncommonly 
ſenſible performance; the obſervations are 
many of them juſt, all of them ingenious; 
the ſtile is animated and nervous, and the 
whole production ſuch as will do honour to 
the Author as a compoſition. 


My opinion of them is extremely different 
if conſidered as intended, to lead the people 
of this country to a real reform in public 
worſhip, or even to promote the profeſſed de- 
ſign of the Author. That deſign, if I un- 
derſtand it rightly, is to induce the moſt 
honeſt and intelligent of all. different per- 
ſuaſions, Chriſtians of all emissions, 
form of public worſhip. However flattering 
ſuch a deſign may be in theory, I entertain 
ſome doubts of ĩts being practicable in its ut- 
moſt extent. I am clearly of opinion that 
the publication in queſtion will not tend to 


promote it. Whenever men of different 


„ „ perſuaſions 


X perſuaſions are to be brought —— 
it muſt be by the greateſt degree of eandour, 


party, On your plan, if L do not miſtake it, 


of, that no traces of it ſhall remain in their | 


I profeſs. myſelf to be a Chriſtian, and ſhall 


tion, that you know. of no lawyer, who 


t 
d 
$ 


ka 


and mutual conceffions on both ſides, ſuch 
an agreement can never be expected, where 
all the. conceſſions: are to come from one 


all the conceſſions are to be made by the 
Chriſtians, nothing is to be given up by the 
Infidels or Free- thinkers. In order to make 
room for them, the Chriſtians are to conſent | 
that their religion ſhall entirely be loft fight 


public worſhi p, and even the remembrance 
of it ſhall be loſt, unleſs ſo far as they indi- 
vidually keep it up in their private ſtudies. 
This appears to me to be by no means fair. 


furniſh one exception at leaſt to your aſſer- 


would not be aſhamed of being thought ſo. 

It is true, that I moſt heartily diſbelieve 
their abſurdities which the invention of men 
has e. to or their fubtilty attempted to 
deduce 


8 
„ 4 


1 4 I 
deduce 8 pure ſyſtem of that divine 
. revelation... If I thought all the doctrines 
of the church of Rome, the church of Eng- 
land, or any church that I know; ſtood on 
che ſame foundation with the religion of 
8 Chriſt, 1 ſhould not heſitate a moment in re- 
jecting all of them together, but from the 
fulleſt and freeſt enquiry, which my oppor- 
tunities, my leiſure, and my underſtanding, 
hath enabled me to make, I have derived the 
moſt; ſatisfactory eonviction of the truth of 
the latter, as well as of the falſehood and ab- 
ſurdity of many of the former. This being 
the caſe, I ſor one, could by no means con- 
ſent that chriſtianity ſhauld be totally baniſhed 
from public worſhip, for if I did not think 
that religion tended to promote virtue and 


morality, and vas eſſentially conducive to thè 
moſt important intereſts of mankind; I would 
not be a chriſtian, I do not in the moſt diſ- 
tant degree inſinuate that virtue and morality 
may not exiſt without chriſtianity, or that 
the principles of Free-thinkers (if they adhere 


1 3 1 


to the religion of nature) are in chemſel ves 


adverſe to goodneſs. But 1 think they want 
many of the evidences, encouragements, and 


ſanctions, neceſſary for ' principles intended 
to operate generally on beings of imperfect 
underſtandings, and corrupted manners. A 
man who has naturally a benevolent and vir- 
tuous mind, may attain to high degrees of 
morality and real goodneſs,” by the aſſiſtance 
of an enlightened underſtanding, without any | 
particular. or expreſs revelation. But I have 
never known an inſtance of 2 corrupt heart 
or 2 profligate courſe of life, reformed 10 _ : 
mere force of natural religion. 

So much for my own ſentiments of your 
1 as explained in the Eſſays.— And * 
I muſt trouble you with a few words as to 

the probability of that performance conciliat- 


a "er the good opinion of the public, and in- 


ducing it to es ang countenance your 


* r oth # 18 NN © * * a 1 


I am far from agreeing with y you in Gti 
chat the ne * liberal minded and 
| FC 


„ L. 4 1 

thinking men in this country are Pree-thin- 
kers ; on the contrary, I believe a very great 
majority are Chriſtians, though few of them 
_ approve all the doctrines and tenets of any 
particular church or denomination. On this 
occaſion I cannot but think that the very 
ſtrong and evident partiality, which will ap- 
pear in the intended publication for Free- 
thinkers in contradiction to chriſtianity, in- 
ſtead of forwarding, will obſtruct the ſucceſs 
of your undertaking. Where you gain one 
Free: thinker, you will loſe ten Chriſtians, 
and that (I think) without a neceſſity. 
I by no means think it impoſſible to re- 
concile the liberal minded of both perſuaſions, 
ſo far as to bring them to concur in one form | 
of worſhip.— But then it muſt be (as 1 ob- ; 
ſerved) by mutual conceſſions and great can- 
dour on both ſides. The liberal Chriſtian 
will readily. (whatever his opinions may be) 
conſent to baniſh from his public worſhip, 
all ſuch doctrines as are, in their nature ab- 
ſtruſe or merely ſpeculative z and the Free- 
thinker, 


oe 5 
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tel 
en if he truly deſerves the appellation; 
will not de frightened from the temple by: 
the very name of Jeſus Chriſt, or the modeſt 
and candid teaching his pure and ſimple doc- 
rine, If he has the true ſpirit of free enquiry; 
he will wiſh to give chriſtianity a fair trial, 
and fee it in its plain and ſimple garb, ſtript 
of all its abſutdities. You may perhaps ob- 
jeR to this; that all diſputable doctrines 
ſhould be avoided, and that there are none 
of the doctrines of chriſtianity which have 
not been e en and called rede d pred 
There is not 1 believe a Map principle 7 
natural religion which has not been diſputed ; 3 
thoſe great ones of the providence of God 
ind a future ſtate, have been called in queſ- 
tion by thouſands, and held extremely doubt- 
ful by the greateſt philoſophers, while un. 
aſſiſted by the light of revelation. If th re- 
fore we are to exclude from our plan all doc- 
trines that have been or can be diſputed, I 


* 
9 


ſee 


* 
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they will induce you to. change a plan which 


Flag 1 


ſee very litde- waive we ſhould: have for 
public W or indeed for any b 


a all. 295 Te. 0 eike, 1 


Vou tay that. the weſtern regions "IR 
take hints from our little plan, and give the 
world among many other bleſſings, which it 
has never yet enjoyed, a ſimple and pure re- 


ligion.“ My idea or wiſh never was to in- 


1 
= EC 
purge the old one from that droſs which the |} , 
inventions of men haye mixed with it, and |f p 
then I think it would be a ſimpler and a purer fi 
one than your wiſdom or mine, affited by a | v 


8 thouſand other philoſophers, could produce. Ich. 


Theſe, Sir, ate my ſentiments; 3 they may 
be miſtaken 3. but they are my own, not bor- the 
rowed from the opinions of others, of taken nz 
upon truſt, but the reſult of à free and de- 0 
liberate enquiry. I cannot flatter myſelf that 


has been ſo long the ſubject of your thoughts, Ind 
or ſuppreſs a publication, which will cer- 
tainly do you honour as-an Author ; they 
- will 


them may, eonſiſtent with, their opinions, be 


PL 


will ſafficiently. explain, 8 the reaſond, ; Ne 5 | 
why I cannot concur in a plan which: I FY * 
not entirely approve. = = MM 


| But) hers H would. got x be miſunderſtood N 


2 kriend to 5 ns | 
rlerationy » 25 religjowe opinion and 
Free-thihkers 1 intitled to this tolers+ 
tion in its; full extent, with thoſe of un 
other perſuaſion. Many of them ara, all of 


good and worthy members of ſociety. 1 
therefore think if your plan could induce 
iy number of them, who at preſent have 
o public worſhip at all, to meet together 
and worſhip the ſupreme God in ſpirit and | 
n truth, it would in that light be laudable 
d beneficial to ſociety. 
I even think it would be beneficial to the 
auſe of chriſtianity, as by inclining mens 
chan 
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thoughts to chriſtianity in general; who be- 


fore thought very little about the matter, it 
would render their minds more open to con- 


viction, and more diſpoſed to examine with 
diligence and candour the evidences of a re- 


ligion which-profeſſes to ſpring pak the fame 


ſupreme God whom they adore. 
As I believe your profeſſions of chat to 
be: ſincere, and your philoſophy real, I am 
fatisfied you will not be offended” with the 
freedom of this long letter, At all events, 
I thought my duty called for it, in return 
for the honour you did me in e me 
capri fo a 1 n 
| i 

1 am; 81x, A... 


"Your 7 dſt obedient bumble Seryant 
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Dran sm. 


your Eſſays on Pablic Wortip are 


chargeable with a great fault, that block- 


heads never fall into. They have too great 


a variety of fentiment ; and too much wit 


for the ſubject.— In this caſe, as well as in 


many others, one half would have been better 


than the whole. It is not good economy to put : 


forth more ſtrength, than the cafe requires ; 


but I do not remember you pretend much to 


this fober-looking virtue. Mr. —— writes 
like a man of fenſe and a gentleman ; but I 
do not apprehend, candid as he is, that 
Chriſtians, who think like him, that d- 
nal points make "= proper part of devotion, 


can ever unite in worſhip with Deiſts, let 


them be eyer ſo pious and virtuous, 


3 . f 
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Where he requires mutual conceſſions for 


che union of Chri/tians and Unbelievers, he 
forgets that in worſhiping upon the princi- 


ples of natural religion the Chriſtian makes no 
conceſſions z as theſe are already the eſſential 
parts of his religion; and that the Unbe- 
liver in recognizing before God the paculiari- 


ties of Chriſtianity, would bely his conſcience, 
and ceaſe to be an honeſt man. 


Mr, =——s reaſoning proceed upon an 


opinion that, even as a Chriſtian, 1 ſhould 
think to be erroneous, and unfavourable to 


the true ſpirit and right effects, of devotion, 
He conſiders devotional offices as 2 215 of faith, 
and i in ſome meaſure as anſwering the ends of 


reeds, though not called' by that name, —In 
proportion as devotions become didactic or 


explanatory, or as they abound in principles 


rather than ſentiment, they loſe their effect 


upon the heart; and the Founder of Chri/- 
tianity has ſurely given his followers. the 


ſtrongeſt proof that he did not require ſuch 


devotions by the example he has given them 


1 in 


t 5 
in the ſhort prayer he ai FO his Diſel-: 
ples. to make uſe of.— And (by the bye) he 


adviſed them to fa even * prayer. in | their, 


cloſets. 

Upon the ad, 1 do 1 and I 
never did think Chri/tians and Deifts could 
eaſily be blended together in the ſame place 
of worſhip; and unleſs Chriſtians will be 
content to join with Deifts in ſuch principles 
as are common to bath, without inſincere con» 
ceſſions on either ſide, it "oy perhaps be Jong 
ter not to attempt it. : 


For my own 8 never had any great 
opinion of what might be done i in this mixed 


way; and urileſs a purer and le ; partial wor- | 


/bip, than any of the preſent Reformers ſeem 
to have an idea of ſhould take place, I ſhall 


be content to worſhip God in his own remple 


not made with hands. 


I need not add, however, that I am a friend | 


to Reformation, but to all degrees of Re- 
3 j and ſhall think it a great peint 
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gained Whenever men really and lawfully 
enjoy chat toleration Which” 1 2 
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| Theſe Seen are men 2 et 1 
and great knowledge of the world: They 
ſeem to have paid a particular attention to the 
ſubject of the Eſſays; and though they differ 
in their opinions' as Divines ; they agree as 
| 10 che pradticability of my plan. Having 
however never read or heard any thing that 
had the ſound or appearance. of reaſon againſt 
its excellence, hold to my opinion, until I 
En quit it for a better. 


Tbe following Caſe of a a young Derviſe at 
ahi 3 in Hindoſtan may furniſh a proper 


leſſon to thoſe who in their great zeal for 
religion "ate apt to forget t the obligations 91 
goodileſs 


J have 


ave 


follows: id it 
io. — of + ſorightly, graivty 


if» 133 1 

--Thave put the circumſtances togethar with 
as:much fidelity as I could; but I cannat in 
every particular of the ſtory voueh for the 


mer of e bar mug will 


we oft mpfogmed.———The, bay is 20 


! 142 


and with a ſtrontz taſte for knowledge, par) 
took of the mis fortunes which have lately 
attended the ſeveral convulſions of the Mogul 
empire. True genius, like pure gold,, retaing 
its value under every trial; and blown off by 


ſtorms, or carried away by torrents, its ex: 


cellence is undiminiſhed, and when taken 


up and collected, becomes equally. benefigial 


to the world. Thoſe eyents therefore which 
overwhelmed bis neighbours in miſery and 
ſcattered. famine: and death over land, were 
turned to ſome philoſophical.or literary ad- 
vantage, by the talents of this, young man. 
From. the formal. and mechanical duties of 


his proſeſlion, Which are . only to che 
Lala d3 capacities 


4 1 
eite Wa minds, his misfortunes 


led him bane of een and 
5 knowledge,” PR 20 th Telp>intgo vey, 
1 = A Hi 

their accounts of his behaviour a8 a foldier; 


or his being taken by the” Marhattars, and 
© carried away priſoner; his converſations with 


the followers" of Brama, and his opinion- of 


their particular religion: But they are ſo 
encumbered with marvellous: and improbable 
circumſtances, that I ſhould have riſqued by 
them the credit. of what follows, which, 
whether true in every circumſtance or not, 
is yet fo probable and ſo uſeful, "Hat I would 
with to give it all is effect. 

| Having eſcaped from the Hindoos, be again 
468 his unfortunate monarch, and accom- 


anied bim to the more diſtant provinces, 
where Chriſtians are exhibiting a new mo- 


ral ity to the eaftern world. They improve 
upon every thing that has ever been known, 
in keeping diſtinct the principles of religion, 
and the motives of their fois and moral con- 


| t 35 1 

duct. The 1 . of his Em- 
peror was 4 further advantage to our Indian 
Philolopher, "His talents having raifed him 
to the favour of his prince, he attended him 
while among the Engliſh, and was his am- 
baſſador in all his ſubſequent intercourſe with - 


thoſe adventurers. The ſingularity of the 
Engliſh character in India ' aſtoniſhed the 
Derviſe, who had been hitherto accuſtomed 


to objects of more ſimplicity. For though | 
every province through which he had ſo- 
journed, had its character, and individuals 


admitted of a great variety from their various 
ruling paſſions z yet that ſo many qualities, 
various, oppoſite, contradictory, ſhould be all 
united in one people, was to him unaccount-. 


able. He omitted no opportunity of being 
among them on buſineſs ; and he purſued his 


philoſophical enquiries. He found them intel- 
ligent and inquiſitive, but ſtrongly impelled in 
their conduct by the love of wealth: Humane 
and polite in their ſocial manners, and yet 


et about them inſtruments of death 
A 


„„ 
1 . 

1 Rudy, Early habits are laſting; and being 
= bred à Derviſe, his thoughts ſoon led him 
= to enquire into their religion. He made che 
| ann he could, and for à long 
 curivlity led him to view the ſhipping, and 
. the oaths and execrations-of the ſailors gave 
him the firſt hint of our religion. But he 
had fuller information by having contradicted 
a drunken captain, who ſwore at him for a 
Mahometan dog, and not fit to be in com- 
4 pany with a good Chriſtian, This led him 
1 whom he ſaw moſt obſerving and philoſophi- 
cal of the Engliſh: But he found he was 
Engliſh were enger in purſuit of knowledge 
. themſelves z but but not much accuſtomed to 
gratify an lola, who is ſeldom trouble- 
ll ſome by his curioſity, Indeed they were not 
= well prepared. They were collecting infor- 
1 mations concerning Indoſtan, and tranſlating 


the facred 6oks © of the Hind6os; but when 
the Derviſe "ſought | for the religion of the 
; Chriſtians, it was ſometime before he cbu¹d 


find a bible, and he procured i it at a great price 


from a woman who had gone over miſtreſs to 
a captain, and was made honeſt by one of 


the traders of the place. This bible, con- 


taining, firſt the book of common prayer, and 


then the old und new teſtament, he read wich 


great attention; he repeated his converſations 


on the fubject, and departed for Delhi. The 


preſent Mogul is ſomething of a religious 
viſionary, and having been bred up a Maho- 
metan, and yet ſometimes converſed with the 
Hindoos, hisweak mind hasbeen ſhaken by the 
counteraction of different ſuperſtitions. Inpri- 
vate converſations with the Derviſe he mention- 
ed his difficulties ; aſking his advice. The Der- 
viſe with the ſincerity of a philoſopher, told 
him his thoughts of all the public religions 
he had ſtudied, and adviſed him to fix his 
own mind on fimple and moral views, and 


Jeave the public ſuperſtition undiſturbed. 
& = But 


rt. 38 1 
But the Prince was for determining the re- 
ſpeQive claims of the \ſeveral. religions, not 
only for himſelf, but for thoſe of his ſub- 
jects, who were to. obtain his fayour. 73 he 
Perviſe told him that this was a prerogative 
of Majeſty, which had often been exerciſed; 
but had ſeldom met the approbation of the 
people; They diſagreed, The Mogul how- 
ever grew more and more unhappy ; and ob- 
ſerved that the Derviſe, whenever he ap- 
peared, had a countenance ſerene. and bene- 
volent, and a temper eyen and pleaſing. He 
defired he would therefore ſend him in writ- 
ing his moral ſyſtem ; ; and the method by 
which he had regulated his mind and man- 
ners. And he ſent him the following Tale. 
It is rather imitated, than tranſlated from the 
original ; and the loftineſs and figurativeneſs 
of the eaſtern ſtile is lowered as much as poſ- 
fible, without injury to the meaning of the 


Wy MORAL TALE. 


1 
8 


HE eee of. A wiſe. ak Wb 
conduct may be redueed tothe neceſ⸗ 


| ſity oh being, virtuous in en to be We 


perience is beyond what is uſual at my age. 


I ſuppoſe of conſequence my life will be 


ſhort. My mind has had no intervals of reſt, 
but to prepare for an approaching agitation, | 
And I ſeem to take breath only for ſome fy- 


ture exertion of my powers. I do not find 
that I can any more help this, than another 


can help being phlegmatic or a, coward, 
With this diſpoſition, my life has been 


chequered ; I have undergone a variety of 


fortunes ; and my mind has been variouſly 


affected and variouſly diſpoſed. It is the 


will of my Sovereign that I ſhould lay before 
him and the ſacred ſervants of his council, 


the moos I have taken to regulate that 


diſ- 
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diſpoſition, and to make myſelf as happy as 


he ſuppoſes me. to be. But the time is not 
yet arrived when a true delineation of the hu- 
man mind can be laid before the world. I 
have ſeized with eagerneſs all the Aeſcrip- 
tions T have found of the human mind; but 
they were like the tales of our poets, formed 
by the imagination, and ſtudied with art. 
No man would dare to lay himſelf open to 
the world, and yet tilt ſomebody does, our 
treatiſes and diſſertations on the ſubject are 
novels, and we deal in fiction, not in 
truth. I would lead the way, but that 1 am 
very ſure no man will follow me. I have 
had experience of this matter. I have been 
encouraged to mount the breach on other 


occaſions, and have been left to ſecure my 


life as I could. Nay I have been told that 


my courage was raſhneſs, by the very men 
who had inflamed it ; but that might be to 
prevent my ſaying that they had no courage 


at all. If I were now to delineate my own 
mind, every advantage would be taken by 


hypo- 
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t er 1 
hypocrites to diftreſs me z becauſe my nale 


were only like unripe buds, taſteleſs and 


offenſive. My friends would look on, feel a 
tranſient glow of admiration at my honeſty, 
lament my imprudence, and leave me to my 
fate. I muſt not therefore be expected to 


ſacrifice myſelf romantically. at the ſhrine of 
truth. The wounds I have already received 
are yet green, and being all given behind 


my back, they are not ſo * — 
and cured. 


Truth is ſometimes dad in regard to 
others; but ſo blended. with ſuppolitions. 
and falſehoods that it is difficult to know 


where to diſtinguiſh. It is ſaid of bravery, 


that no man is a hero to thoſe who have. 
conſtant opportunities of obſerving him. 
Much more may it be ſaid of wiſdom, that 
no man is wiſe in the eſtimation of his own, 
mind. When we come into the converſa-. 


tion and buſineſs of the world, we come 


acoutred and dreſſed, and always make the 
ſider 
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ſider the grounds of virtue, and the miatives ; 
| of moral conduft; in order to ſpeak our 


thoughts to men, we veil ourſelves in ob- 
ſcurity, and we exhibit what we ſuppoſe we 
ought to have felt, not what has actually 


paſſed within us. We are apprehenſive of 


inferences to our diſadvantage if we ſhould 
tell the truth. This has influenced all our 
wiſe men and philoſophers, and has injured | 
the intereſt of Ig more py wee ard 
thing in the world. ; 
There are two great ways of bn 
virtuous which I know of. There may be 
others of which I have no knowledge. The 
firſt and beſt on all accounts is pointed out 
and formed by a good education. In this 
caſe principles may be eſtabliſhed that lead to 
certain concluſions, and habits formed that 
lead to certain practices, as invariably and 
infallibly as any thing in nature. 
But the moſt common way of becoming 
virtuous" is through vice. Many of thoſe 
which are called religious and moral princi- 
ples, 


r ene 


1:61. 


"play as well as many civil and political i in- 
ſtitutions, are not at the ſame time thoſe of 


virtue. They are generally deſigned as ſub- 


ſtitutes to the natural principles of goodneſs; 
and a man is to. furniſh himſelf with the 
former to ſave himſelf the trouble of acquiring 


the latter. There is no ſubſtitute for virtue 


in heaven or earth; and woe to thoſe multi- 
tudes who are deceived by any contrary opi- 
nion. I have placed myfelf under the pa- 


 tronage of almoſt all the principal expedients 


that-have been contrived for the accommoda- 
. tion of Sinners. They have all equally failed 
me, and I have been ever driven to virtue 
when I would enjoy a moment's peace.. My 
education was what is called religious ; and 
the temper and diſpoſition of my mind led to 
pleaſure... I felt every moment that pleaſure 
was the end of my exiſtence ; while all the 


documents of my inſtructors, and all the | 


principles of my education and faith, told 
me that I muſt havelittle or no pleaſure till I 
got to heaven; ; that what I obtained muſt be at 
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interrupted e _ purcliaſed Fre chr 
tain atonements and obſervances, under the 
direction of the deputies and ſervants of God, 
This had almoſt been my ruin; and this is 


the bane of the preſent morality. I was now 


got into a commerce with heaven; and I 
well remember my firſt prayers were ſtipula- 
tions with God; ſome of them conceived in 
very high and menacing terms. Inſtead of 
the ſimple doctrine of doing good in order to 
be happy, and making virtue the inſtrument 
of pleaſure, I perverted the nature of good 
and evil, Goodneſs I made to conſiſt in acts 
of religion; and pleaſure I conſidered never 
as the end of religion, but as what might be 
ſometimes purchaſed at a religious price. 
1 paid the price for the ſake ef the purchaſe, 
and became religious. Here I found that the 


: great proviſions of nature are divided into 


portions 3 ; and all marked as things = 
we were or were not to be indulged in. 

perceived however that ſome people haha 
means to come at all of them, and why 


2 


might 
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t not 17 The.: means were ſometimes 


| diſagreeable ; but there were atonements for 
all caſes; and ſectet pleaſures might be pro- 


ured at certain terms. Stolen waters are 
ſwe et, and what is obtained in this matiner 


— ſtealth makes a double impreſſion on the 
mind. Hence almoſt, all the power of vice. 


It is the purſuit of an innocent pleaſure in 
exceſs, and nothing renders our attachment 
to it extravagant, ſo much as ſecrecy and an 
unreaſonable prohibition. I was now ini- 


tiated in the paths of vice, and in greater 


danger from having an opinion that I was 
in thoſe of religion. I tried firſt one and 
then the other, and found they all drove me 
to miſery, when I perceived that all the ex- 
pedients of my own religion, would not ſe- 


cure my peace. I tried thoſe of every other, | 


but the eyent was always the ſame, and 1 


was deluded from virtue by a reliance on 


them. Nature however Rill held her domi- 
nion, and preſerved my taſte for virtuous 
pleaſure, 1 was not long enough in any 

e ſingle 


fingle habit of * vice, to fubmit entirely to is 
dominion and as a man by his ſenſual irre- 


| gularities Re the very enjoyments Which 


he is in purſuit of, and has recourſe to tem- 


: perance in order to reffore them, ſo have + 
returned to the point from which I ſet out; 


and all my rellgion and all my motality is— 


10 do gend to obtain Pheaſure. 


The Prince and bis Counſeſtors were 
frightened at the philoſophy of a man, who 
ſeemed to have reneuiiced his religion. Tt 
has ever been tlie cuſtom of weak and big- 
goted minds to make deli ieving a moral action, 
and to love or deteſt a man for the principles 
he holds in philoſophy or religion. There 
is not a man in a million of any nation ot 
religion that can get above this fooliſh and 


barbarous prepoſſeſſion. It is no wonder 


therefore that the Mogul, a man of a very 
moderate underſtanding, and whoſe eduea- 
tion was ſuperſtitious, ary diſkard the 
poor. Derviſe with deteſtatio „ and baniſh 


. 


him 


11 7 1 


him from his preſence and his court for ever. 


Perſecution has been hitherto almoſt the 
peculiar diſgrace of Chriſtianity, A man 
may be of any opinion in Hindoſtan with- 
out endangering his life. But in any Com- 
munity, where the conveniencies of life, as. 
well as its honors and diſtinctions, are held 
out as encouragements to falſe virtues and 


ſometimes to vices; the man of ſtrict inte- 


grity and honor, eſpecially in the regulation 
or acquiſition of his opinions, is elaſſed 


with villains and enemies to the publie 


peace, and to be harraſſed and diſtreſſed as ſuch, 
This is juſt and right, if the object be to pre- 


ſerve any conſtitution and ſyſtem of manners 


with all its errors and deluſions. In ſuch a 
caſe, there can be no greater villainy than 
a love of truth; as a true libel, in a bad 
government, is the greateſt crime. Ihe 
poor Derviſe now found a change af fortune, 

and a kind of unhappineſs which the ſhare he 
had borne in the misfortunes of his country 
had given him no notion of. The appro- 
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alfection of thoſe about us, is the Ras - 
reward of virtue. To loſe this, and yet ro- 


tain the virtuous deſire, which ſhould have 
obtained it; to be forced into the denomina- 


tion and ranks of vice, with no diſpoſitions | 


for them; ; and to be in no condition to ob- 


tain any but the rewards of iniquity, is the 
common lot of philoſophic honeſty in almoſt 
every community in the world. There was 
probably but one man in Delhi that could 
have given ſalutary advice and directions to 
the unfortunate Mogul; and the ignorance 
'and bigotry of this ſplendid - wretch has 
not only driven him from the convenien- 
cies and pleaſures of life; but ſubjected 
him to the puniſhment and reproach of vil- 
lainy. All this would not haye ſhaken the 
firmneſs of his mind, if the manner of his 
education, and the habits of his life had at 


all led ta independance. It is extremely dif- 


ficult to be independant in the corrupt ſtates 


of this world, when a man cannot procure 


his 


* © | 
ward of every other accompliſhment depends 


on opinion and cuſtom ; and they may or 
may not be founded on virtue. The depen- 


dance of our Derviſe was on his falents ; and 
to make them advantageous, they ſhould 


have been improved and cultivated, not on 
the principles of nature and truth, but on 
thoſe of the Mahometan religion, and. the 
conſtitution of Hindoſt in. Having therefore 


miſtaken the ſtandard of his principles, and 


having no mechanic reſource ; deteſted by 
the world in general, becauſe it was ignorant 


and bigotted ; having a difficulty with the 


moſt amiable and benevolent diſpoſition, to 
keep up any communication with friends 
and relations, who were infected with the ge- 


neral contagion; too far adyanced in life, and 


too weakly and delicate from ſtudy to have re- 


courſe to labour; he languiſhed ſometime in 
obſcurity, and picked up a very ſcanty ſub- 


ſiſtance by a variety of ingenious and virtu- 
ous expedients. His laſt illneſs was long, 
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| und Mo Tungortic this humanity, which in 


great and urgent cafes, will always get the 
better, even of ſuperſtition, The ſerene and 
happy manner in which he bore his pains, 
and beheld his approaching diſſolution, drew 
about him crouds of his fellow-citizens, and 


they extolled his holineſs with the ſame ex- 


travagance and folly, they had traduced bis 
virtues. Superſtition now took up his cauſe, 
and ſuperſtition had the ear of the Mogul. 


Fe rejoiced to hear the Derviſe was become 


holy, and reſolved to be witneſs' of the 
change. He x. agent "HE e his _=_ 
ing words. { 

How unhappy is the Kate of my et 
Where ſuperſtition holds truth in deteſta- 
tion, and confounds the difference of good 


and evil; where public virtue is inconſiſtent 


< with private; and where ſplendor and mag- 


nificence are ſubſtituted for happineſs. In 


* my education, I was lulled into a dream, 
and awakened by misfortunes. I ſaw that 
* rruch had quitted all the * of ambi- 


« tion, 


| Tp 
s tion, and dwelt generally "wits poverty 

© ind wretchedneſs. I turned from her; and 
« tried the tempting ſcene, But I was form- 
« ed by the hand of nature, and felt that vir- 
tue was the immediate reſult of my powers: 
The furthet 1 proceeded, the more indeed 
things glittered around me; but I found 
* myſelf the further from chat ſweet peace I 
had taſted. Falſe religion, falſe | virtue, 
and falſe honour, brought me only deceit- 
« ful joys. O mighty king, you ſet before me 
« theſe joys; but their price was too great. 
« You ſaved ms the effort of renouncing 
them; for you hurled me headlong into 
« wretchedneſs, I was aſtoniſhed at my fate, 
« and felt ſome regret at my temerity. But 
« I glanced at the way I muſt return; and 
© reſolved never to ſet my foot in it. I have had 
ſome days of miſery ; but my general wretch- 
« edneſs was only in appearerice, The appro- 
« bation of my heart, and the ſweet though 
6 N * 1. _ good by my little Ts 
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© neſs than I ever felt in 


his . counſellors, aſtoniſhed ; at what had 
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